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ABSTRACT 

Presented is the final report of a 3-year project at 
Ohio State Oniversity to design, develop, and implement a competency 
based program to prepare teachers of very young handicapped children. 
Considered in the first section are final year project activities in 
the following areas: evaluation and revision of a list of teacher 
competencies, development of a curricular program involving the 
instruction of five undergraduate students, the development of 
academic advisors' packages for future students, and the 
identification of job opportunities in Ohio for teachers of young 
handicapped children. Provided for each area is information on 
background, specific project activities and outcomes, evaluation 
methods, and such incidentals as lists of seminars and practicums, 
university course requirements, and listings of other programs and 
agencies. Section II of the report is a postscript on the total 
project with a summary of major accomplishments (such as preparation 
of five teachers and a competency document) of the total 3-year 
project, and reflections on competency based teacher education (such 
as the expense of such programs). The major portion of the report 
consists of appendixes such as lists of specialists utilized in the 
evaluation phases, course syllabi, a job market questionnaire, and a 
typical trainee progress report. (DB) 
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. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose of this project vas to design, develop and implement 
a program to prepare teachers of very yoiing children vith a handicap. 
The project vas begun in FY-73 vith the assistance of a planning grant 
(0EG-0-72-i;296) from the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, DHEW. 
The efforts of the planning grant resulted in the Division of Family and 
Child Development of the School of Home Economics being avarded a three 
year program assistance grant. This is the final report for the second 
year (FY-75) of activities of the program assistance grant. 

Funds for ohe support of the project irere not requested for the 
third and final year of program assistance grant eligibility (FY-T6). 
The decision not to request FY-76 continuation funding vas difficult, 
but in the best interest of the project's integration into the ongoing 
educational programs of the Division of Family and Child Development 
of the School of Home Economics. That is, during the summer of 197^ » the 
School of Home Economics decided to undergo administrative structural 
and curriculum revision. The revisions vere to be planned during the 
academic year 1971+-75 (FY-75) and implemented in academic year 1975-76 
(FY-76). Consequently, the project staff. Division of Family and Child 
Development, and the administration of the School of Home Economics felt 
that it vas advisable for the project staff to actively participate in 
planning the School's curriculum revision. In this vay, the project-' s 
training program for teachers of young children vith a handicap coiald be 
planned for along vith all the School's other educational programs. 
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Re-thinking the scope of the project vas made easy by a severe 
reduction in the amount of the FY-75 grant avard and extensions of the 

and FY-75 grant periods. That is, vhen the FY-T5 grant avard vas 
received in May, 197H it vas less than one-fourth of the amovint requested. 
Hence, a revision in the scope of the project vas required. In planning 
the revispd scope of the project it vas decided that the project's 
developmental phase could be completed concurrent vith the School's 
c urr 1 c u i-ura revision plans if the FY-T^ grant period vas extended six 
months and the FY-T5 grant period vas extended for one month. The 
purpose of extending the FY-T^ grant period vas to permit vinused funds to 
be expended for evaluation of the project's Competency Document and travel 
to exemplar First Chance Projects for the project's five trainees (see 
Appendix A-1 for a copy of the request for extension of grant number 
OEG-O-73-6165) . The purpose of extending the FY-T5 grant period vas to 
permit the project to end concurrent vith the fiscal year of The Ohio 
State University (see Appendix A-2 for a copy of the request for 
extension of grant number 0EG-0-T^-2T28) . 

The requests for extension of grant periods vere approved and the 
revised scope of the project planned, approved, and carried out in a 
manner intended for the federal support of the project to end June 30, 1975. 
On July 1, 1975 the successful program development efforts of the project 
staff vill become evidenced in the nev Preschool Developmental Disabilities 
Teacher Training option of the nev Department of Family Relations and 
Human Development . 

The activites of the Competency-Based Project reported in this document 
are in tvo sections. Section I reports on project activities performed 
betveen Jun 1, 197^ and June 30, 1975, e.g., activities performed persuant 
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to Grant #0FG-0-7^-2728. These project's activities vere carried out 

in four simultaneous and interrelated areas: 

I. The evaluation and revision of the Competency Document, e.g., the 
project ''s previously published document vhich lists minimum 
competencies "believed requisite for teachers of young children 
with a handicap. 

II. The continued development and management of a curricular program 
and tlie instruction of five undergraduate students participating 
in the development of the program. 

III. "The development of an academic advisors package for future under- 
graduate majors in the Department of Family Relations and Human 
Development who choose to major in the Preschool Developmental 
Disabilities option. 

IV. The identification of possible job opportunities within Ohio for 
teachers of young children with a handicap. 

Section II of the report is a postscript on the total project. It 
concentrates on two areas: 

I. "^Major accomplishments of the total three year project. 
II. Reflections on Competency-Based Teacher Education (CBTE). 

The final report is organized around and presented by the above areas 
within each of the two sections. 
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SECTION ONE " . - 

Area I 

The evaluation and revision of , the Competency Docimient, 
e.g., the project *s previously published document which lists 
minimum competencies believed requisite for teachers of young 
children with a handic£.p. 

Background 

The devej-opment of a population of teacher competencies of children 
with handicaps, ages birth to six years, and the development of an organ- 
izational and conceptual framework for subsuming these competencies was 
a major accomplishment of last year's project activities. The conceptual 
framework and competencies were printed in the project's Competency 
Document. (See the final report ori- project number OEG-0-T3-6l65(603) fpr 
a copy of the Competency Document and details surrounding its development.) 

Since the competencies were the bases for designing and evaluating the 
project's teacher preparation program, the staff felt that an evaluation 
of the Competency Document was essential. A six month extension of the 
FY-7U grant (OEG-0-T3-6l65) in conjunction with money from the FY-T5 grant 
(0EG-0~7U^2728) provided sufficient funds to enable the Competency 
Document to be evaluated and revised. 

Evaluation Activities 

The purpose of evaluation activites was to provide information which 
the project staff could use in revising the Competency •■Document . Evaluation 
activities were conducted in two major phases which were directed at 
obtaining feedback from selected persons on the scope, content, and format 
of the Competency Document. 
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Phase One: Initial Evaluation of Competfincy Document 

In September, 197^, the project staff entered into a process of 
joint re-evaluation of project work completed through August, 191k and 
examination of alternative directions and courses of action for the 
period September, 197I+ through June, 1975- It was determined" at that 
time that the major thrust of project work should be directed at revision 
of the Competency Document as a basis for competency-based teacher- 
training program development. It was also determined that the major thrust 
of evaluation activities should be directed at providing appropriate and 
timely information in response to the evolving information needs of the 
project staff for revision of the document. This was accomplished during 
Phase One of evaluation activities through the following steps: 

1. A series of alternatives for data gathering were proposed to the 
staff i.icluding the bacic options of utilizing structured open- 
ended interviews and/or questionnaires to gather data on 
responses to the Competency Document from different categories 
of relevant persons. The suggested categories of persons 
included students, faculty, field persons, and specialists based 
locally and/or in different geographical areas. 

2. The proposed alternatives were examined by project staff for 
relative costs vs. benefits as defined by project human resource . 
and actual dollar costs vs. numbers and sophistication of response. 
Decision factors included consideration of need 'for speed and 
efficiency in collecting data, potential sources of information, 
kind of information required, how information obtained would be 
utilized, and resources of the project. 

3. It was then determined by project staff that the use of structured 

open-ended questionnaires directed at primarily locally-based ^ 

students, faculty, and field persons, and specialists would be 
optional for the information needs and resources of the^Jproject . 
The decision was also reached to utilize a multiple strategy for 
data gathering to include: 

A. Responses to questionnaires on a solicited-unpaid basis 

from project students as well as students in the traditional 
and hom^i training . options in the Division of Family and 
Child Development (OSU). 
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B. Responses to questionnaires on a solicited-unpaid iDasis 
from relevant facility members at The Ohio State University 
as well as relevant field persons in the state of Ohio. 

C. Responses to questionnaires on a paid consultancy basis 
from relevant specialists. 

U. The project staff then engaged in a process of identification 

of specific persons in each category of respondent (as above) to 
respond to the questionnaire. Potential respondents vere identified 
on the basis of membership in the student, faculty, and field 
categories as well as the informed Judgment of the project staff 
as- to ability to respond (see Appendix B-1 for a listing of paid 
consultants utilized in Phase One). 

5. The Project staff then participated in the development of three 
structured open-ended questionnaires appropriate to the three 
categories of respondents (i.e., student, faculty and field persons, 
and consultants) and identified informaticn needs. Two abbreviated 
forms were utilized for students and faculty and field persons. 

One extended form was utilized for consultants (see Appendix B-2 
for a copy of each of the three open-ended questionnaires). 

6, Arrangements were made with five consultants for their participation 
in the document evaluation efforts. Questionnaires were sent both 
to the consultants and on a "Blind" (student, faculty, and field 
person) basis. A combined total of 6l questionnaires were sent 

to the three categories of respondents: 22 students, 3^ faculty 
and field persons, and 5 consultants. Table 1 presents a summary 
of response rates for each type of questionnaire for each category 
of respondent. 



TABLE J 

Number of Respondents to Evaluation of Competency Document Questionnaire 
by Type of Questionnaire and Category of Respondent 



SENT RECEIVED RESPONSE RATE 



EKLC 



Extended Form 
Consultants 



Field Persons 



SUB-TOTAL 3m 



Total All Forms 



100% 



2. Student Form 

Project Students 5 5 100^ 

Traditional Students 13 10 T6^ 

Home Training Students U 1 ^5% 

SUB-TOTAL 22 l6 73% 

3. Abbreviated Form 

Faculty Persons 27 9 33> 

7 5 71^ 



61 3h ^6% 
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The data obtained were examined by project staff members (see Appendix 
B-3 for a summary of results). From this examination, a number of insights 
and generalizations emerged: 

1. Although responses to the questionnaires contained extensive and 
strong support for both the vork of the project and the Competency 
Document, the richness and productiveness of the data gathered 
tended to be related more to statements of criticism of the document 
and citations of its needs and weaknesses than to statements of 
support . 

2. The heart of the criticisms of the document expressed by respondents 
rested in respondent identification of emphasis (vhich they perceived 
as pervading the 197^ version of the document) on the normal as 
opposed to "the heindicapped child. It vas strongly expressed by 
respondents that, for the document to be maximally useful and 
consistent with professed intentions, this perceived deficiency vas 
unquestionably in need of correction. 

3. Correction of this cited deficiency of the document vas, in the 
judgment of the project staff, dependent upon extensive rethinking 
of the scope and content of the document. Although the attachment 

of an addendum to the existing document has previously been considered 
as one appropriate form of revision, it became increasingly apparent 
that extensive rewriting of the document vould be most appropriate 
to achieving a product that vould satisfy the constructive critical 
feedback obtained through evaluation. Clearly, the vork of the 
project and the revision of the document needed to speak more 
clearly, more forth rightly, and more accurately to the special needs 
of handicapped children and to special skills required of teachers 
of handicapped children to meet those needs. 



Phase Two: Follov?-Up Evaluation of Competency Document 

In response to information obtained and insights gained through Phase 
One evaluation activities, the staff decido'l to enter into a new phase of 
evaluation activities specifically directed at obtaining feedback on 
"information missing" and "needed content additions." All Phase Two feedback 
centered on the special needs of handicapped children and teacher skills 
required to meet those needs. This was accomplished through the following 
procedures : 

1. A series of alternatives for data gathering were proposed to the 
project staff (see again Appenjjix B-3) including a range of basic 
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options from utilization of structured open-ended questionnaires to 
obtain specified kinds of information from selected specialists 
to utilization of selected specialists to write an addendum to 
the document on competencies for teachers of mildly, severely, 
and multiply handicapped children. 

2. The proposed alternatives were examined by project staff for 
feasability and appropriateness to information needs. Decision 
factors included', as previously, consideration of need for speed 
and efficiency in collecting data, potential sources of information, 
kind and level of sophistication of information required, how 
information obtained could best be utilized, and resources of 

the project. 

3. The decision was made by the project staff to utilize responses 

a paid consultancy basis from selected specitdists. It was 
also decided to utilize structured open-ended questionnaires 
centered on respondents* perceptions of information missing from 
and content needed to be added to the document to facilitate 
its revision to include the special needs, of handicapped children 
and teacher skills required to meet thos needs. 

U. The project staff then engaged in a process of identification of 

appropriate specialists to respond to the questionnaire. Specialists 
were identified on the basis of the informed judgment of the project 
staff as to their ability to respond consistent with the level 
of sophistication of project information needs. A total of 12 
specialists were identified (see Appendis B-i* for a listing of 
paid consultants utilized in Phase Two). 

5. The project staff then participated in the development of a 
structured open-ended questionnaire appropriate to identified 
information needs (see Appendix B-5). Response aggreements were 
then finalized and questionnaires sent on a pre-arranged basis. 
A total of 12 questionnaires were mailed and returned with three 
specialists responding to each of the four major sections of the 
competency document. The data obtained (see Appendix B-6 for a 
siammary presentation) were examined by project staff. On the basis 
of this examination, a couple of decisions were made: 

A. The project staff determined that data gathering activities 
had been both fruitful and adequate to information needs. 
The decision was made to seek no fiirther data from external 
resource persons. 

B. The project staff determined that the basic format of the 
document should be retained and identified tasks necessary 

^^>*'for completion of a content revision of the competency 
document. A time schedule and ..division of labor for the 
content revision were also agreed upon. 
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Revising the Competency Document 

Each staff memher was assigned primary responsibility for revising 
one of the knowledge and application components of the Competency Docijment. 
In order to complete the revisions, all staff merahers followed the same 
procedures : 

1. Each staff memher collected all evaluation data relative to their 
component of the document. The data were carefully scrutinized 

and in cases of questions ahout a consultant's f eedhack^the consultant 
was telephoned and asked to elaborate and/or clarify the meaning 
of their comments. When specific articles, "books or other materials 
unfamiliar to the staff were mentioned hy a consultant, the staff 
member in charge of revising the effected section of the document 
obtained and read the suggested materials. 

2. After becoming familiar with the information suggested by 
consultants, each staff member reviewed the Competency Document 
and developed a plan of "needed changes" for the component they 
were in charge of revising. Plans for revision were then submitted 
to the total project staff. The staff made suggestions and the 
scope of the revisions were agreed upon. It was also agreed that 
each component should begin with an introduction to explain special 
things to keep in mind when reading the section and end with a 

few suggested readings which futher elaborate the content of the 
component. 

3. Next each staff member re-wrote their assigned section of the 
doc^jmp^c -^o include the agreed upon changes. 

h. When the component was re-written, it was typed, duplicated and 

sent to all staff members for review. After individually reviewing 
a component, a staff meeting was called to collectively review 
the component. Any suggestions for change were discussed and, 
if deemed helpful, were written into the component during the 
staff meeting. In this way, when the staffing of each component 
ended, the component was ready for final typing. 

The Experience Component and Glossary were revised by the total staff. 
That is, each staff member reviewed the material and noted their suggestions 
for change. At a general staff meeting the Experience Component and Glossary 
were reviewed and collectively edited page-by--page. The Introduction to the 
Competency Document was also changed to reflect the revisions and include 
a short narrative on the assumptions underlying the document. 
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The Revised Competency Document was printed separate from this 
final report. It accompanies the final report as an attachment* The 
reason for including the Competency Document as a separate attachment from 
the final report was to facilitate the use of the Competency Document. 
That is, for training program curriculum development and trainee evaluation, 
hov the competencies vere developed, e.g., final report, is not nearly 
as important as what they are, e.g.. Competency Document. 
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AREA II 

The continued development and management of a curriciilar 
program and instruction of five undergraduate students participating 
in the development of the program • 

Background 

During the academic year 197^-1975, five Competency Based Project 
students continued to participate in proposed seminars, practicums and 
field work leading toward project completion. Training experiences were 
specifically geared to the perceived needs of student trainees and to the 
Knowledge and Applications specified by the Competency Document. Planning 
and supervision of practicum and field work experience was done by a 
project staff member vith additional input from regular on-site practicum 
personnel. Small group seminars were conducted by project staff members 
in conjunction vith each practicum experience. 

Project activities directly relating to the development and management 
of the curricular program and the instruction of five undergraduate 
student trainees are reported herein by six general categories: 

1. Obtaining report and integration of perceived educational needs 
of trainees into project curriculum. 

2. Development and Refinement of Project Curriculum. 

3. New Seminars, Practicums and Field Work Experience Designed 
and Taught. 

k. Evaluation of Project Trainees Concerning Project Coursework 
and Practicums. 

5. Resource Materials Purchased to Suppoi:^^ Courses and Practicums 
Developed. 
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6. Travel of Trainees to Exemplar Early Childhood Special 
Education Projects. 

. 7. Development of an Evaluation Tool for Student Field Work 
Experience. 

Obtaining Report of and Integration of Perceived Educational Needs of 
Trainees Into Project Curriculum. 

Feedback from trainees regarding their own needs for educational 

and training experiences was obtained during the beginning of Autumn 

Quarter, 197^. During private conferences with the practicum supervisor, 

trainees were asked to describe previous practicum experiences and to 

include strengths and weaknesses of each experience. Trainees were also 

requested to identify those areas in which they felt a personal need for 

additional training during the remaining three quarters before their 

graduation. 

In general, project trainees felt their current educational needs 
included additional ' emphasis on one or more of the following: 

1. Evaluation and assessment of the young handicapped child. 

2. Understanding feelings of and working with parents of young 
handicapped children. 

3. Curriculum and activity planning for the young handicapped child. 

h. Working with (evaluating, planning for and handling) the physically 
handicapped young child. Special reference was made to the child 
with cerebral palsy. 

5. Technical information about normal motor development. 

6. Work with an entire classroom of handicapped children rather 
than one individual child for a quarter. 

After completing the conferences, an attempt was made by the super- 
visor of trainees to integrate into project curriculum further training 
experiences related to those needs emphasized by trainees. It was felt 
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that the nature of the proposed practicums and.. seminars to be offered 
during the Autumn ^7^ quarter (practicums with developmentally delayed 
infants and seminar on curriculum planning) and the Winter '75 quarter 
(practicum with and seminar on the young physically handicapped child) 
was conducive to 3uch integration (see description of new seminars and 
practicums designed and taught for specific results of integration). 

The Development and Refinement of Pro,1ect Curriculum 

The development and refinement of the project curriculum continued 
during the 197^-1975 academic year. The bases for planning were recom- 
mendations for coursework which were proposed to the Division of Family 
and Child Development during the planning year, 1972-1973. The Competency- 
Based Project Curriculum is based on the preschool teacher preparation 
program In the Division of Fciinily and Child Development (see Appendix C-1 
for listing of University and School requirements). 

Other coursework and practicum experiences were developed and taught 
to provide prepa.ration peculiar to teachers of young children with 
'disabilities (see Appendix C-2 for a description of the seminars and 
practic^amc developed and Appendix C-3 for sequence of seminars and practiciams 
which vrere developed throughout the entire experimental phase of the project). 

New Seminars and Practicums Designed and Taught 

1. Home Economics 793.10, Experience with Young Children with 
Developmental Disabilities (Autumn Practicum) was taken 
concurrently with Home Economics 79^.10, Seminar on Infant and 
Toddler Curriculum Planning (see Appendix C-U for syllabus). 

The five trainees worked at least two mornings per week for ten 
weeks of the quarter in the Early Training Class housed in 
and supervised by the Nisonger Center. Children in this class- 
room range from l8 months to U years and have a wide variety of 
disabilities. Ms. Berkwitt, Coordinator of the Early Training 
Classroom.^; Ms. Wyatt , head teacher in the Early Training Class- 
room; and Ms. Pramschufer worked together to develop practicum 
procedures and assignments and to supervise students. 
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A general overview of the practicum structiire can be given by 
looking at its content in three parts. During the initial 
three weeks, trainees were involved in activities designed to 
both improve and refine their observational skills and informal 
assessment methods (see No. 1 for notation of corresponding 
educational need perceived by trainees), and also" aid them in 
learning as much about each individual child as possible in a 
short period of time. Week 1 was spent in general familiarization 
with the children, staff members, classroom routine and design. 
A "needs assessment" was done during Week 2, based on the six 
areas of the curriculum being field tested in the Early 
Training' 'Class . 

During Week 3, skill levels of the children were further explored 
by assigning trainees the task of looking specifically at 
independent eating skills and attention' span. 

Part Two (Weeks 5, and 6) was coordinated primarily by the -— 
head classroom teacher. Trainee participation involved experience 
with implementing daily activities planned by the classroom staff 
and recording of activities done with each child. 

The latter four weeks of the practicum constitute Part Three 
(Weeks 7, 8, 9, and 10 ). Information given by students 
regarding apprehension about actually being a head teacher in 
their own classroom in the near fiiture prompted allocation of 
some practicxam time for exploring and practicing some of the 
roles and skills needed by the head teacher in the Early Training 
Class. Weeks 7, 8, and 9 were spent on the above, while the five 
days in Week 10 were used by students as a simulation during 
which each participated as head teacher for one day in the 
actual teacher *s absence (see No. 6 for corresponding educational 
need perceived by trainees). 

2. Home Economics 79^.10, Seminar on Infant and Toddler Curriculum 
Planning (see No. 3 for notation of corresponding educational 
need perceived by trainees). Syllabus is contained in Appendix C-5- 

The seminar was divided into two major areas: 

Area I included the first five weeks of the class. The purpose, 
of this area was to examine the elements of a curriculum, how 
to develop a curriculum, and the role of the teacher. Particular 
emphasis was given to the use of Time, Space, and Equipment. 
Students read extensively as well as: l) utilizing Spodek's^ ^ 
"Framework for Analysis" to analyze their practicum site;^ 2) designing 
a schedule for a half day and a full day program; and 3) 'designing 
a floor plan which specified space and equipment needs. 

Area II included the last five weeks of the course. It was 
devoted to a close analysis of the DDIEOP curriculum. Each of 
the students was assigned one of the curriculum content areas. 
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All activites within the area were explained and demonstrated. 
The style of teaching the activity and alternate activities 
were suggested, Dolls and classmates were used to help 
demonstrate the activities. Suggestions for modifications 
necessary to accommodate the orthopedicaJ-ly and/or non-amhulatory 
child were given. 

In addition to the weekly assignments, each student turned 
one reading abstract and one creativity and insight card every 
week. The final report from an infant and toddler intervention 
program was also read and reported on in a 5-10 page paper. 

Home Economics 793.10, Experience with Young Children with 
Motor Disabilities (Winter Practicum) was taken concurrently 
with Allied Medicine 693, Seminar on the Physically Handicapped 
Young Child (see Appendix C-6 for syllabus). 

Each of the five trainees participated in two, two hour sessions 
of the Parent Intervention Class held at the Nisonger Center 
and supervised "by members of the physical therapy staff of the 
center. Children in this classroom range in age from approximately 
one year to five years and are accompanied to the sessions by 
one or both of their parents. 

Each trainee worked with an assigned child and his parent (s) 
during one of the two class sessions. During the other session, 
trainees were encouraged to do some observing and interacting 
with other parents and children and to attend at least two 
p^arent meetings held in the latter part of the session. Although 
the students had primary responsibility for evaluating and planning 
for their assigned child, they were encouraged to spend time 
with all children and parents and to feel quite free to try new 
activities, to ask questions, to have a definite "hands on" 
experience within the informal structure of the practicum. 

The initial five weeks of the practicxim were spent in getting 
to know assigned child and parents, establishing rapport and 
evaluating the child's present level of functioning. Although 
emphasis was place on evaluation of the child's motor functioning, 
trainees were encouraged to observe the child in a21 areas and 
to include results in a final evaluation. A written evaluation 
of their assigned child was submitted by each trainee during the 
fifth week. 

During the remaining five weeks of the quarter, trainees began 
developing program plans for their assigned child. This '•Involved^ 
compiling a written program plan to be submitted at the eiid of 
the quarter and prviding parents with activities to be done 
during the week in the home (see No. U for corresponding educational 
need perceived by trainees). 
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Allied Medicine 693, Seminar on the Physically Handicapped Young 
Child, vas co-taught by Ms. Pramschufer and Ms. Allen, LPT, 
vho directs the Parent Intervention Class (see Appendix C-6 
for syllabus) . ■ 

One hour per veek vas conducted by Ms. Allen in coordination 
vith the practicuin. Topics in this part of the seminar revolved 
around student experiences in the practicum setting and provided 
aid in evaluating, planning for, and working vith the children. 
A second weekly seminar hour vas conducted by Ms. Pramschufer. 
This seminar vas topically organized to supplement trainees 
knovledge of normal motor development (see No. 5 for corresponding 
educational need perceived by trainees), motor development of 
the child vith a physical handicap and the parents of these 
children. The additional hour of seminar alloved students to 
go into more depth in such areas as infant reflexology, adaptive 
equipment, and other physical disabilities besides cerebral palsy 
and Down's Syndrome. In addition, a three-veek unit on vorking 
vith parents of the handicapped child vas included (see No. 2 
for corresponding educational need perceived by trainees) as vere 
opportunities to visit tvo community classrooms for physically 
handicapped children. 

5. Home Economics 589.10, Field Work, vas taken during the Spring 
Quarter 1975. Trainees participated as student teachers in 
classes operated by the FranKLin County Program for the Mentally 
Retarded (FCPMR), five mornings per veek throughout the ten quarter 
veeks (see Appendix '*C-T for studnet activity packet for field vork) . 

Trainees vere asked to keep a diary record of daily experiences 
on the site, to summarize these records veekly, and submit 
to the trainee supervisor. Visitations to the homes of at least 
three of the children in their classrooms vere made by each 
trainee and a written description of events, feelings, insights 
into parents* feelings was also submitted. 

Trainees began the field work experience by evaluating each 
child in their particular Franklin County Program in the areas 
of gross and fine motor functioning, cognitive development, 
socialization, language development, self-help skills and emotional 
needs. A copy of these written evaluations was submitted to both 
the head classroom teacher and the trainee supervisor. 

Following "individual conferences with the head teacher concerning 
student evaluations, trainees began planning activities for the 
children and writing formal lesson plans. At the same time, 
trainees began taking over an increasing amount of responsibility 
for general classroom operation and for individual and group 
curriculum planning. 

During the last four weeks of the experience, trainees functioned 
as head teacher in the classroom. Their activities included 
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individual and group activity planning for children, scheduling 
of activities, coordination of classroom staff and volxinteers, 
behavior management of children and visitations with parents. 

Each trainee was visited by the supervisor on. the field work 
site approximately seven times during the quarter. In addition, 
two group meetings with all trainees and the supervisor, and 
individual evaluation conferences were held at mid-quarter and 
again at the quarter's end. 

Evaluation of Project Trainees Concerning: Project Coursework and Practicums , 

The five trainees each provided feedback concerning project seminars 
and practicums both in written form and verbally to the supervisor of 
trainees. Student evaluations of Fall 197^ and Winter 1975 practicums and 
seminars were siimmarized and were used in planning future practicums 
and seminars and also, the field work experience. In general, those 
experiences which trainees found valuable are summarized below: 

1. "Needs" assessments done on children during Fall '7^^ practicum; 

2. Training in how to utilize that Infant Stimulation Curriculum 
developed by the Developmentally Delayed Infant Education Project; 

3. Spending a day as head teacher during Fall .'7^ practicum; 
h. Working with children having a wide range of disabilities; 

5. Opportunity to work with a severely handicapped child with 
cerebral palsy; 

6. Observing and learning about the parents of handicapped children; 

7. The "Getting to Know Yourself" session; 

8. Collaboration with other trainees, possible on free nights in 
the classroom, about children and their parents; 

9* Seeing the effects of classroom activities done with children 
which were carried over into the home by parents; 

10. Insights given into various orthopedic problems and bracing; 

11. Working with a, child with hydrocephalus; 

12. Relaxed atmosphere in seminar and practicum; 

13. Attending parent meetings • 
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In general, trainees identified the following problems in practicums 
and seminars: 

1. Difficulty in planning and carrying out activities for children 
during Fall 197^ practicumdue to lack of structure in classroom 
operation; 

2. Absence of feedback about assessments done on children; 

3. Uncomfortableness vith certain disciplinary and behavior modification 
techniques used by classroom staff; 

k. Some difficulty understanding written assignments; 

5. Feelings of uselessness on nights designated for observation 
of children and parents; 

6. Too little assistance from classroom staff; 

7. Lack of equipment in the classroom; 

8. Too many adults and not enough children which sometimes caused 
confusion. 

Resource Materials Purchased to Support Seminars and Practicums Developed 

During the past year, the project continued to add materials to a 
resource library of applied materials for working wixh the young child 
with a handicap. The resource library is currently housed in the office 
of the project secretary, but will soon be relocated in The. Ohio State 
University branch library located in the School of Home Economics. 
Appendix C-8 lists the references purchased by the project during Fiscal 
Year 197^^-1975 for inclusion in the resource library. Many free materials 
were also obtained and are included in the holdings of the resource library. 

Travel of Trainees to Exemplar Early Childhood Special Education Projects 

Last year's grant (OEG-0-73-6l65) received a six-month extension of 
time. The extension of time was requested and granted to help pay for 
the evaluation of the Competency Document (see Section One, Activity Area l) 
and to pay expenses related to project trainees visitation of selected 
projects from the First Chance Network. 



The project staff and trainees were very happy that the trainees 
were going to "be al)le to visit a few exemplar early childhood special 
education projects in other states. The list of active First Chance 
Projects were surveyed and persons familiar with the projects were ask 
to provide a "brief a"bstract of the project. All information on the 
projects were turned over to the five trainees and they were permitted 
to select which projects they would visit. The only limitation was that 
the total visit could "be no longer than one week. A^ter much excitement 
and discussion the trainees selected the following projects to visit: 



TABLE 2 



First Chance Projects Selected "by Trainees for Site Visitation 



Trainee 


Project to "be Visited 


-^'"ifan Betz 


Resurrection Preschool 




2280 N. Beauregard St. 




Alexandria, VA 22311 




School for Contemporary Education 




2912 King St. 




Alexandria, VA 22302 




National Children's Center, Inc. 




6200 2nd St. , N.V. 




Washington, D.C. 20011 


Rona Feldman 


Institute on Mental Retardation 




and Intellectual Development 




John F. Kennedy Center for Research 




on Education and Human Development 




George Peahody College for Teachers 




Nashville, Tennessee 37203 




The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and Speech 




Center 


i 


lllU 19th Ave. , South 


! 

i 
i 


Nashville, Tennessee 37212 


i 
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TABLE 2 (Continued) 



Trainee 


Project to be Visited 


Sally Gross 


Institute for Rehabilitation Medicine 




NYU Medical Center 




1+00 East 3hth Street 




Nev York, NY IOOI6 




United Cerebral Palsy of Nev York City 




122 5East 23rd Street 




Nev York, NY 10010 




The Educational Alliance, Inc. 




197 East Broadvay 




Nev York, NY 10002 


Dee Dee Kabbes 


John F. Kennedy Child Development 




Center 




University of Colorado Medical Center 




1+200 East 9th Ave. 




Denver, Colorado 80220 




United Cerebral Palsy Center 




2727 Columbine Street 




Denver, Colorado 80205 




Easter Seal Society of Denver 




Special Education 




1360 Vine Street 




Denver, Colorado ou^Ub 


Barb Sebastian 


Institute for Research on Exceptional 




Children 




Colonel Wolfe School 




1+03 East Healey Street 




Champaign, Illinois 6182O 




Early Education for Handicapped 




Children — Ages 0-3 Years 




320 E. Armstrong 




Peoria, Illinois 61603 




P.A.S.S. Project 




Peoria Public Schools 




3202 N. Wisconsin Ave. 




Peoria, Illinois 61603 
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The projects listed were contacted and graciously agreed to 
permit the trainees to visit them. Arrangement for a visit in the first 
veek of December, 197^ vere finalized and each project to be visited vas 
requested to send the trainee to visit their program any material 
germane to understanding their program. As the materials came in and 
the time neared for the visits, the trainees began to belatedly grapple 
vith some personal and monetary realitites of their lives. That is: 

A. The husband of one of the trainees had an accident and vas 
placed in a cast from his mid-ribs to his vaist. Consequently, 
she had to regretably but understandably cancel her visistation 
plans. 

B. The company the father of one of the trainess vorked for had 
been and was on strike. Serious accounting of family finances 
indicated that, if she vas to be enrolled in school the next 
quarter, she must earn enough money over Christmas break to 
pay for her tuition. Consequently, she had to regretably but 
understandably cancel her visitation plans. 

C. One of the trainees had some reservations about being alone in 
Nev York City. Consequently, the visitation plans of one 
trainee vas cancelled and tvo trainees vere scheduled to visit 
the programs in Nev York City. 

After all tlie changes vere made, three trainees visited out-of-state 
early childhood special education programs. The programs visited are 
depicted in Table 3 on the next page. 

Later in the year, the tvo trainees vho vere unable to make an 
out-of-state site visit vere able to attend a tvo-day conference on 
"Alternative Approaches for the Education of Young Handicapped Children." 
The conference vas sponsored by the PEECH (Precise Early Education of 
Children vith Handicaps) Program at the University of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana Campus. 
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TABLE 3 

Projects Actually Visited By Trainees 



Trainee 


II 1 II 1 ~— 
Project Visited 


Rona Feldman 


Institute for Rehabilitation Medicine 




NYU Medical Center 


and 


1+00 East 3Hh Street 




New York, NY IOOI6 


Sally Gross 






United Cerebral Palsy, of Nev York City 




IPP East 2'^rd Street 




Nev York, NY 10010 




The Educational Alliance, Inc. 




197 East Broadway 




New York, NY 10002 


Dee Dee Kabbes 


John F. Kennedy Child Development 




Center 




University of Colorado Medical. Center 




1+200 East 9th Ave. 




Denver, Colorado 80220 




United Cerebral Palsy Center 




2727 Columbine Street 




Denver, Colorado 80205 



Development of Evaluation Tool for Student Field Work Experience 

During the Spring quarter field work experience (Home Economics 589.10) 

trainees were evaluated both at mid^quarter and quarter's end by their 

supein/'ising head teachers, and assistants in Franklin County classrooms. 

Trainees also used the Field Work evaluation to evaluate themselves. 

The Student Field Work Evaluation (see Appendix C-9) vas developed 

to provide a comprehensive tool for evaluation of students specializing 
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in worK vith the young handicapped child. The evaluation was developed 
"by combining both the format and some of the items from the evaluation 
used for students doing field vork in preschools and day care centers 
for normal children and some of the items from the Trainee Progress 
Record, developed for project use during Winter 197U (see Appendix C-10 
for separate copies of these evaluations). 

Results of trainee evaluations using the Student Field Work Evaluation 
indicated that head teachers and assistants rated trainees^ professional 
attitudes and skills high at both mid-quarter and final evaluations. 
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AREA III 

The development of an academic advisors package for 
future undergraduate majors in the Department of Family 
Relations ajid Human Development who choose to major in the 
Preschool Developmental Disabilities option. 

Background 

On July, 1975 the School of Home Economics at Ohio State University 
is moving from having five divisions to having five departments. Along 
with departmentalization the school has been undergoing a complete 
curriculum revision. Plans for curriculum revisions were developed 
during the 197^-1975 academic year. The first phase of the revised 
curriculum will be implemented concurrent with the beginning of depart- 
mentalization. Other phases of the ciarriculum plan will be implemented 
as faculty and support resources become available. 

Undergraduate students majoring in the Department of Family Relations 
and Human Development may specialize more in the child or the family. 
Within either" the child or family emphasis, majors may elect to concentrate 
on the normal child and family, or, the child with developmental dis- 
abilities and his/her family. Figure 1 on the next page depicts the 
educational options open to majors in the Department of Family Relations 
and Human Development. 

A modified version of the curriculum developed by this project and 
piloted by the five trainees will become the curriculum for undergraduates 
choosing to become preschool teachers of children with developmental disabilities. 
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Core Courses 
for all 
Fam. Rel. & Hum. 
Dev. 



Child 




1 " 

Family 


^ 1...:.. . 






Preschool 
Teacher 
of Normal 
Children 




Preschool 
Teacher of 
Children with 
Developmental 
Disabilities 




Family 
Life 
Educator 




Home Training 
Consultant 
for Families 
With a Handi- 
capped Child 



Figure 1 

Educational Options Open to Majors in the 
Department of Family Relations and Human 
Development 



The university will pickup the 6^% of the project coordinators salary 
paid by the grajit and he will become coordinator of the department's 
Developmental Disabilities Option. Other staff members vill not be 
continued. 

The major modifications in . this project's training curriculum 
that were made for continuation as the Developmental Disabilities Option 
centered on the courses and practicums developed by the project. Only 
one of four courses, one of four practicums, and the fieldwork developed 
by this project will be retained. Lack of staff and a shift in the 
"Schools" goals rather than the "quality" or "need for" the courses and 
practicums dictated their being dropped from the first phase of curriculum 
implementation. The courses taken outside the School of Home Economics 
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will basically be the same as those taken by this project's five trainees. 
One notable exception will be the addition of a course in pharmachology 
for the mentally retarded. 

Since faculry other than the coordinator of the Developmental 
Disabilities Option may be advising majors who elect the Developmental 
Disabilities Option, it seemed worthwhile to develop an advisor's guide 
to coursework and experiences for students interested in emphasizing 
developmental disabilities. The advisor's guide was developed to answer 
six major questions concerning the option: 

1. Coursework priorities for freshman and sophomores in University 
College. 

2. University requirements aind core ^coi^ses required by the Department 
of Family Relations and Human Development. 

3. Courses acceptable for University Basic Education Requirements. 
h. Approved supporting courses. 

5. Suge:ested elect ives 

A. Courses 

B. Practical experiences > > 

C. Courses required for certification by the State Division 
of Mental Retardation 

D. Professional Opportunities. 
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PfilOHITIKS yok FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORES 
PROGRAM: Social Science 

HaJOR: Family Relations and Human Development 



FRESHMAN YEAR 

1^ English 100 must be complatad during 
the freshman year. It may be sched- 
uled any quarter, (5) 

Z. Physical Education* 101 is required 

and must be scheduled each quarter until 
three quarters of credit have been 
earned. (3) 

3* UVC JOO is required of all freshmen 
and must be scheduled the first q\iarter 
of enrollment • (1) 

^. Chemistry 101^^102 or 121».22 ^ See 
section on Chemistry Placement in 
Advisor Packet* (10) 

5. Biology 100 may be scheduled any 

quarter, (5) 

6^ Ps ychology 100 may be scheduled arqr 
qoiarter. (5) 

?^ CcMgnunication 105 or 110 , (5) 

8^ BER^Humanities , Art 190 is recorarap. 

ended. (3) 

9. BER^ octal Science . Economics 100 

nay be scheduled any qviarter. (5) 
Sociology 101 may be scheduled any 
quarter. (5) 

0^ Electives. (5-7) 



SOPHOMORE YEAR 

1. Freshman priorities 1 through 10 if 
not already completed. 

2. Home Ec 290 . Home Economics as a 
Profession is required unless HEC 590 
is taken. (2) 

3. Psychology 230. The prersq-^isite is 
Psychology 100. (5) 

4. Socioloj^y 200 level .. Sociology 101 
will fulfill the prerequisitij. (5) 

5% Ma jor or Supporting Ciourset; . (10) 

6. BER«^ocial Science. Qrroup A (5) 

7. BER^Humanities . (5) 

8. Electives (3-5) 



♦Not reqxiired of students who complete at least 48 credit hours in UVC-LMA, MNS^ 
HRNt and NWK. 
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Social Science Program 
FAMILY AND CHILD DE VELOPMENT^''^) 

Nanio Date of entry into School of Home Economics 

Date of admittance into Major 

Advisor ^ ^ Number of hours completed 



Preschool teaching option 



COURSE & NUMBER | Ilrs 


Or 


Qtr/Yr 


COURSE & NUMBER 


Hrs 


Gr 


Qtr/Yr 


NATURAL SnVMPF n^^y 








HOME ECONOMICS (41) 








Chom 101 or 201 








HEC 290 


2 






Chem 102 or 222 


c; 
o 






M.H.&Eq. 327 


5 






Blolocrv 1 00 


c 
u 






















Food & Nutr. 310 


5 






TTTTMAK^TTTPc; /ic\ 








F'&CD 360 


5 






rirnim A Z'^— in\ 








F&CD 362 


■-4 - 














♦F&CD (462) 


3 














^ FfrCD (463) 


2 






OlTUUp 15 (D — iU) 








*F&CD 463 A (Repeat) 


2 






A rf 1 Qn ny 9Qn 








*F&CD 5S9. 10 


5 














F«rCD 59S (\V only) 


2 














F&CD G63 (A only) 


3 






SOPTAT. /'^Q '^n\ 
ov-/wjr\ii o 1 1!^ iN \^ ^, y^j—o'j} 








F&CD 662 (\V only) 


3 














































SUPPORTING COURSES (26) 
















17hrs. Psych; 9 hrs. Kduc. 














(see reverse side) 










D 






Psych 2:^0 


5 








D 






Psych 550 


3 






Econ 100 


5 






Psych 








Soc 400 level 


4 






Psych 
















Psych 
















Educ 


3 






ENGJJSII 100 


5 






Educ 


3 














Educ or Music or Comm 


3 






PSYCHOLOGY 100 


5 






















^♦ELECTIA^ES to total 196 (45-50) 






PIIYSICAL EDUCATION (3) 
















Phys Ed 101 
































UVC TOO 


1 






























COMMUNICATION: ORAL 
















AND WRITTEN (6-10) 
















Comm 105 or 110 


5 














JournaLlOl or 555.02 


3-5 














or English 301 or 305 


5-3 































♦ PRE-REGISTRATION REQUIRED AT LEAST 4 QUARTERS IN ADVANCE 
*♦ Includes University requirement of 12 hours of electives 
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Basic Education Requirements 
GUIDELINES FOR BER COURSES FOR 
THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 

home economics courses." 

Natural Science option - Each student must schedule a 10 credit hour sequence, 
frSi the coSrses °??sted in Group A and five credit hours from Group B. 

It Should be noted that on the Program Sheets for each major the BER courses 
which are needed as prerequisite courses are listed. 
Group A and Group B are included for the Humanitie^ Social Science, and 
Natural Science options and are divided as follows. 

"Cnu rio^ Acceptable for University . 
Ra^irTTucation Requirements - Hu manities 



Group A: (Literature) 5-10 Hours 
Courses in English 

Arabic 271. 272. 273. 274 
Chinese 251. 252 

Classics 120. 121. 122. 220. 221. 

222. 224. 225. 501. 502. 503 
Comp Li t 101 . 102 . 103 . 201 . 202 

203 204, 206, 210. 211. 213. 

301*. 302, 303. 501 . 502.503 
English 160. 220. 260. 261. 262. 

270. 275. 280. 281. 283, 284. 

285. 290. H296. H299 
French 271. 272. 273 
German 260, 251. 262 



Hebrew 271. 272. 273 
Italian 271. 272. 273 
Japanese 251 . 252 
Portugeuse 271 
Russian 220. 221. 222 
Slavic 219 

Spanish 271. 272. 273 



Courses in Foreign Languages 

Chinese 501. 502. 503 
French 421. 422. 423 
German 221. 222. 223. 463 
Greek 221. 222. 223 
Hebrew 421 . 422 
Italian 421. 422. 423 



Japanese 501. 502. 503 
Latin 104 . 200 . 201 . 202. 

203. 204. 205 
Russian 551. 552. 553 . 
. . Spanish 421 . 422.. 423 
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Group B: 5-10 Hours (other Humanities) 



Arabic 241 

Art 160, 190, 290 

Black Studies 101, 244, 251, 284, 

345, 376, 581 
Chinese 231 , 232 
Communications 213, 330 
Dance 200, 

German 299, 361, 362, 463 
Hebrew 241 

History of Art 111, 210, 211, 212, 

213, 216, 515, 520, 530 
Humanities 280, 281, 282 
Japanese 231 



Linguistic 201 

Med & Rens Stds. 210, 211 

212, 213, 214 
Music 141, 142, 144, 145, 

146. 147, 148, 149, 241, 

242 243 244 
Philosophy 101, 130, 150, 210, 

230, 240, 250, 270, 511 

512, 513, 520 
Russian 135 
Slavic 230 

Theatre, 100, 271, 531, 532, 533 



"Courses Acceptable for University Basic 
Education Requirements - Social Sciences" 



Group A: 5-10 Hours 

History 100.01, 100.02, 110.01,110.02, 
110.03, 120.01, 120.02, 120.03, 
150.01, 150.02, 180.01, 180.02, 
180.03, 180.04, 211, 212, 213, 
214, 215, 218.01 , 218.02, 220, 
231, 240, 251, 252, 255, 256, 260, 
263.01 , 263.02, 265, 266, 267, 
270, 280, 281 , 282, 285, 290, 301 



Int. Studies 230, 231, 235, 

240, 245, 250 
Pol. Science 165, 201, 202, 

203, 300, 325, 345, 365, 

573 



Group B: 5-10 Hours 



Economics 10.0, 200, 201, 
206.01, 206.02, 206.03, 
206.04, 206.05, 400, 402 
Geography 200, 240, 400, 545, 
560 

Communications 209, 225 



Psychology 100, 101, 210, 300, 320, 
330 

Rural Sociology 105, 542 
Sociology 101 , 201 , 202, 206, 280, 

405, 407, 410, 430, 463, 464, 

480, 490, 545, 560, 590 
Agr Econ 100, HI 99 
Anthropolgy 201, 202. 412, 421.01, 

421.027 421.63, 4^1-0555^21.05,^^^ 

The Natural S?1eSce coJfses rema'ln as listed In the Bulletin #5. Each student 
must schedule a 10 credit hour sequence from the courses listed in Group A and 
five credit hours from Group B. 

Group A: 10 hour sequence 

Chemistry 101, 102, or 121, 122 (prerequisite for HEC 310, 314, 371) 
Physics 111, 112 



Group B: 5 hours 

Biology 100 



Microbiology 301 or 509 



NOTE: The list is an expanded and up-to-date revision of the BER courses 
listed in Bulletin No. 5. 



Social Science Program 
SUPPORTING COURSES 



Choose 9 hours In Group I 
Group I 

Course & No, Cr, Prerequisites 



Psych 340 
Psych 530 
***Psych 571 
Psych 551 
Psych 682 



3 9 hrs In Psych 

3 10 hrs In Psych 

3 10 hrs in Psych 

3 10 hrs In Psych 

3 15 hrs in Psych 



Choose 9 hours In Group 11 
Group IT 

Course & No, Cr, Prerequisites 



**Ed:E 8c MC 467 3 
^'^EdrE k MC 501 3 
***Ed Excep 651 3 
**%d Excep 652 3 
**Ed 673 3 
**Comm 250 3 
Music 270 3 
Music 370 3 



Music 271 
Music 265 



2 
2 



460^ 

460 & permission of Instr. 
permission of instr. 
651 

Senior (offered Sp & Su) 

permission recommended 
270, 271, or permission 
of Dr. Sexton 
permission recommended 



SUGGESTED ELECTIVE COURSES 



Course & No. 


Cr. 


Anthro 200 


5 


Anthro 525 


4 


♦♦Health Ed 102 


1 


Phys Ed 270 


2 


Phys Ed 271 


3 


♦♦Soc Work 323 


5 


Home Ec 314 


5 


Home Ec 413 


4 


Home Ec 230 


2 


Home Ec 667 


3 



Prerequisites 
Soph 

20 hrs allied subject or 
permission of ins r. 



enroll Sp quarter only 
permission of instr. 
10 hrs In Chemistry 
310 and 314 



also 322. 320. 228. ortn'''' ^"'^ ^"^--n 



* Faxnlly and Child Development majors have been accepted with Home Ec 362 

*l^^°^rnended for personnel In day care centers 
***Recommended for teachers of retarded or H , 

Note: Additional courses may be se Jcted fro„^^^^^^^ f l^^^d children 

scheduling. Courses 'ompletic?Son/i^^^ TcD anT^ ^ *° 

lent to listed courses must be flnn,.n^o^ k mission to F&CD and which are not equlva- 
In some cases, by the T&cd fa^ Chairman, 'and 
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SUGGESTED ELBCTI\n!S AND EXPERIENCES FOR STUDENTS INTERESTED IN EMPH^IZIMG MENTAL 
RETARDATION WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF FAMILY RELATIONS AM) IIUMAK DEVELOPMENT 



A* Coursds 

1. Related to the Child : 

* Psych. 682 - Principles of Treating the Problem Child 
Soc. ^3^ - The Child and Society 
Psych. 551 - Psychology of Adolescence 

2. Related to the Family: 

Educ. E& MC 67^ - Family Participation in Early Childhood Education Programs 
Soc. 330 - Varieties of Modern Marriage 

Soc. 430 - Sociology of the Family 

Home Ec. 665 - Parenting 

3. Related to Exceptionality ; 

i Psych. 571 - Psychology of Developmental Disability 
Psych. 680 - The Intellectual Deviate 
♦Ed. Except. 651 - Introduction to Exceptional Children 

♦Ed. Except. 652 - The Educable Mentally Retarded ^ v xt. 

Ed. Except. 653 - Educational Planning for Mentally Retarded Children and louth 
Ed. Except. 670 - Educational Disability 
Ed. Except. 715 - Education of Multihandi capped Children 
Soc. Wk. 788 - Seminar on Mental Retardation: Interdisciplinary Aspects 

(woiiLd possibly accept seniors) 
All. Med. 695 - three courses offered under this group studies number on 
"Working with the Mentally Retarded* 

Other Related Courses 

Psych. 333 - Human Behavior Problems 
♦Psych 3^ - Genetic Psychology 
Psych. 5^ - Counseling Psychology 
Soc. 206 - Social Implications of Low Income 

Soc. Wk. 431, 432 - Determinants of Social Functioning I and II 
Genetics 1^0 - Introduction to Genetics 
or 

Zoology 231 - F\mctional Anatomy and Physiology I 
Pharmacy 270 - Introduction to Drug Addiction 
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B« Practical Ebcparionces 

1. Cradlt t 

Home Ec« 593«10 - Working in Preschool or Infant Project at Nisonger 
Center with Jean Berkwltt 

AH* Med. 693 - Placement in Parent Intervention Class headed by 
Lynn Allen to work with physically handicapped 
ijnd/or mentally retarded infants and their parents. 
This practicxim includes a weekly one hour seminar. 

Independent Study on related topics (e.g.. Behavior Modification, a 
specific disability such as Down's Syndrome or 
cerebral palsy) which stiident wishes to research 
in depth. 

Any other practical experience within the community or the university 
which will be accepted for credit and ^rtiich can be 
supex*vised by someone outside the division (i.e., 
agency personell) . 

2. Non-Credit 

Volunteer work in Franklin County Preschool and/or Early Training 
Program or United Cerebral Palsy Program. 

Visitations to various community agencies: 

Childrens» Hospital Genetics Clinic 

Childrens* Hospital Birth Defects Clinic 

Neil Avenue School for the Physically Handicapped 

Orient State Hoppital 

School for the Deaf 

Crippled Childrens* Center 

Observation of Clinic appointment for a mentally retarded child at 
Nisonger Center 
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C. Courses Required for Cewtification by the State Division of Mental 
' Retardation 

The following is a list of required courses necessary for certification 
by the State Division of Mental Retardation. This certification aUows 
students to work in preschools, comraunity class (primary and secondary 
grades) and home training in county mental retardation programs. This 
certification is not reciprocal between states; persons are usually 
certified only after they have been employed by an Ohio county mental 
retardation program. 

1. Child Growth and Development (3 qtr. hours) fulfilled by HE 362 

2. Psychology of the Developmentally Disabled (3 qtr. hours) ful- 
filled by Psych. 571 x u ^ 

3. Introduction ^ the Education of the Mentally ReUrded (3 qtr. hours; 

fulfilled by Bduc. 652 

4. Six additional hours in Psychology - fulfilled by Psychology 100 

and one additional course ^ u x 

5 Six additional hours dealing with the Education of the Mentally 
Retarded - fulfilled by the Interdisciplinary Approach to 
Developmental Disabilities. If this is not available, Education 
653, 659, 670, 715, 770 would be applicable ^ ^ ^ ^ 
6. Spedial related training ( 6 hours) - fulfilled by Communication 
235, Practicum iSxperiences , Field Work, Pharmacy 270, etc. 
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PROFESSIONAL OPPORTUNITIhS FOR STUDENTS EMPHASIZING DEVELOPMENTAL DISABILITIES 

The following is a list of plausible employment opportunities for the 
student emphasizing mental retardation vithin the division of Family 
and Child Development: 



Teacher in: 



Infant Stimulation Classroom 

Early Training Classroom ^ ^ o ^ 

Preschool Classroom (for developoaentally delayed and M.R.; 
Home Training Program 
Head Start Program 
Child Development Center 
United Cerebral Palsy Agency 

Day Care Centers "> Centers for the normal child which 

Preschools ) accept handicapped children 



Staff member of: 



University Based Programs for handicapped children: 
OSU - The Nisongcr Center 

U. of Cinn. - Ceter for Developmental Disorders 
Case Western Reserve - Mental Development Ceter 
Centers of a similar nature throughout the country 

Public Institutions in direct patient care or administrative 
position 

State Departments of Mental Health and Mental Retardation 
Childrens* Services Boards . 

Agencies funded i)V United Way which serve young handicapped 
children (ADD, for example) 

Private facilities which accept developmentally delayed children, 
both residential and daytime settings 
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AREA IV 

The identification of possible job opportunities within 
Ohio for teachers of young children with a handicap. 



Background 

The Ohio Statistical Abstracts indicate that Ohio is the sixth largest 
state in the union vith a population of 10,655 • 312, The population of 
children between 0-5 years of age is 1,122,77^. If this population of children 
is no different from the 0-5 age groups in other states, and there is no 
reason to believe it is, then l6it,it87 of these children fall into the category 
of development ally delayed. Assuming that educational services are provided 
for these children and the teacher to child ratio is a modest 1 to 6, then 
Ohio needs 27>^1^^ teachers of preschool age children with a disability. Table 
k presents the data from which these figures were derived. 

Table k 

Incidence Rate, Projected Number of Children and Projected Number of 
Teachers Needed for Development ally Delayed Children Age 0-5 
by Type of Handicapping Condition. 



Handicapping 




Number of 


Number of 


Condition 


Incidence 


Children^ 


Teachers Needed^* 


Mentally Retarded 


hM 


k9,k02 


8,23i+ 


Learning Disabled 








and 








Behavior Disorders 


5% 


56,139 


9,356 


Hearing Impaired 


0.1% 


1,123 


187 


Crippled 


0.1% 


1,123 


187 


Visually Handicapped 


0.05% 


561 


9i^ 


Speech Impaired 


5% 


56,139 


9,356 


Total : 


Ik. 65% 


l6h,kQl 


21,klk 



* Based on a 1970 population of 1,122,77^ children below 5 years of age in 
Ohio (see Ohio Statistical Abstracts). 
Based on a 1 to 6 teacher to child ratio. 
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The figures on the preceding page seem to clearly indicate that there 
is a need for personnel to teach them. However, there is a large gap "between 
today's reality and projection or needs. The alDOve figures are "based on 
projection, "but today's students and administrators vant to knov a"bout today's 
reality of job opportunities. In order to ascertain the realities of existent 
jobs openings, a job market survey vas conducted. 

169 County Boards of Mental Retardation 

Graduates from the Competency-based Project receive extensive training 
in child development, mental retardation, and parent education. The largest 
existing job market where their skills would most effectively be utilized is 
with the infant stimulation, early training, preschool and home training 
programs administered in the counties through the 169 County Boards of 
Mental Retardation. The Department of Mental Health and Mental Retardation 
coordinates the efforts of the counties by providing financial and technical 
assistance to the programs. The state is divided into 12 districts and an 
educational consultant is assigned to act as a resource person for 2 districts 
(see Appendix D-l). 

A survey was conducted of the 12 districts to determine the present 
status of programs, staffing and clientele served, and also to determine 
future needs. Educational consultants for the districts were asked to 
complete a questionnaire about the status of their infant stimulation, early 
training, preschool and home-based programs (see Appendix D-2 for a copy of 
questionnaire). See Appendix D-3 for a breakdown by district of their responses. 
Although questionnaires from districts 5 and 9 were not returned, these 
districts are similar in size and developmental program stage to districts 
7 and 8. Statistics from those districts were used in lieu of the actual figures. 
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An overall pictiire of the programs and staffing in Ohio is reflected in 
Table 5- 

Table 5 

Total Responses from Educational Consultants ^,, 
for 12 Districts 





Infant 


Early- 




Home- 






Stimulatio: 


Training 


Preschools 


Based 


TOTAL 


No. of Programs 


ll* 


21 


107 


86 


228 


Children Served 


238 


298 


1,267 


2,685 


U,l*88 


Full-time Staff 


20 


1»3 


102 


75 


2l*0 


Part-time Staff 


ll* 


8 


81* 


1*3 


ll*9 


Job Vacancies/Year 


12 


3 


23 


18 


56 


Project Increase 


2 




8 


6 


16 



Head Start Programs 

In addition to the programs run by County Boards, a recent decision by 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare made it mandatory for all 
federally financed day care centers (Head Start programs and Child Development 
centers) to accept handicapped children so that approximately 10% of the 
population of children attending Head Start programs would fall into the 
category of developmentally delayed. According to Transmittal Notice - 
Head Start Policy Manual #73. ii, it is required that, . . On a national basi 
at least 10 percent of the enrollment opportunities in Head Start be provided 
to mentally retarded, hard of hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually handi- 
capped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled, or other health impaired 
children who by reason thereof require special education and related services. 

A questionnaire was sent to the directors of the 72 local agencies 
requesting information about the number of centers operated, children served 
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and staff composition (see Appendix D-k for a copy of questionnaire and 
Appendix D-5 for complete breakdown of information by county agency. Thirty- 
two agencies returned correctly completed questionnaires. For purposes of 
interpretation the data are divided into three groups according to the size 
of the county or district. Group A includes those counties with less than 
100,000 total population; Group B, 100,000 - iiOO,000; and Group C, more 
than i*00,000. The percentage of respondents from each group is fairly 
representative of the populaticn distribution in Ohio. Table 6 presents 
the status of Plead Start programs in Ohio. 



Table 6 

Present Status of Head Start Programs in the State of Ohio 



Total Number 
of Centers 

Total Number 
of Children 

Served 

Total Number 
of Paid Full- 
Time Staff 



Group A Group B 

(less than (100,000- 
100,000) liOO,000) 



hi 



l,ii2T 



150 



67 



2,099 



176 



Group C Total Total 

(more than Report ei^ Projected** 
liOO,000) 



82 



2,766 



335 



190 



U27.5 



6,292 lU, 157.0 



66l 1,^7.25 



Total Number 
of Paid Part- 
Time Staff ihQ 

Job Vacancies 

Per Year 82 

Expected Increase 



260 

77 
13 



67 

36 
7 



li75 1,093.75 



195 
20 



ii38.75 
I15.O 



* Total reported from questionnaires returned. 

Total projected if all questionnaires had been retiirned. 
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The presence of handicapped children in the Head Start centers will 
make it desirable for directors to hire not only those who are trained in 
child development, but those who have received specialized training in 
working with the young haindicapped child. 

United Cerebral Palsy 

Questionnaires were also sent to the lU United Cerebral Palsy agencies 
requesting information similar to that obtained from Head Start (see Appendix 
D-6 for a copy of the questionnaire and Appendix D-T for complete breakdown 
by agency). Nine agencies responded, eight of which indicated they had at 
least one program for cerebral palsied children 0-6 years old. Table 7 shows 
^he total responses of the nine agencies and also projects the total for 
the whole state, assuming the agencies are representative. 

Table 7 

Present Status of United Cerebral Palsy Programs in the State of Ohio 

Total Number 

Number of of Children . Total Full- Total Part- 
Programs Served Time Staff Time Staff Increase 

Total for Nine 

Agencies 17 252 32 20 8 

Projection for Whole 

State (lU agencies) 26.hh 308.9 ^9.8 31.12 12.33 
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The current programs operated in Ohio require staff who possess the special 
skills and knowledge necessary to -work with the cerebral palsied child. Graduates 
of the Competency-Based Program (and other programs similar in nature) would 
be qualified for positions in the United Cerebral Palsy centers. 
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pay Care and Preschool Centers for the Normal Child that Accept Children 
With a Handicap 

In addition to the existing job market for positions in programs 
designed especially for the exceptional child, there is also a growing number 
oT day care centers and preschools for the normal child. As of September 1, 19lk 
there were 1,55^ licensed day care, niirsery school, and preschool centers in 
operation in the state of Ohio (as well as 30 unlicensed and operating centers). 
In addition, the Ohio Day Care Licensing Unit Monthly Report (September 1, 197^) 
show that the records contain 20k pending applications for licensing of new 
centers. Based upon average attendance these 1,55^^ centers are serving 
approximately 6l,650 children under the age of six. The minimum adult- 
child ratios in Ohio are 1:8 (less than l8 months); 1:10 (toddler); 1:15 
(preschool) and 1:20 (5 year olds). 

Many day care centers will accept children with mild disabilities into 
their program. A survey conducted in Franklin County in May, 197^ revealed 
that 33% {hS out of 139) of the licensed day care centers in that county will, 
in fact, accept exceptional children. 

A very low estimate of the staff of these centers would be approximately 
65I65 (assuming the average ration to be 1:10). Most centers maintain a 
higher adult-child ratio, so the figure is a bit misleading, but still over- 
whelming in terms of existing positions in day care centers in Ohio. 

University Affiliated Centers 

The three university-based centers in Ohio, Nisonger .Center at The Ohio 
Stats University, Cincinnati Center for Developmental Disorders at The 
University of Cincinnati and the Mental Development Center at Case Western 
University, operate programs which demand specially trained personnel in 
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working with the youn^: handicapped child. The Nisonger Center employs five 
teachers and aides for their preschool program, and 13 for the early training 
program. Nisonger also provides outreach services to the community through 
the Development ally Delayed Infant Education Outreach Program (DDIEOP). 
This program has a staff of four full-time personnel, three part-time. The 
Cincinnati Center has a total staff of 85- The staff of the preschool and 
toddler programs consists of eight staff members including teachers, physical 
and occupational therapists. They may begin an infant program which would 
require additional staff. The Mental Development Center at Case Western 
Reserve also operates a preschool program for emotionally disturbed and 
retarded children. This is in addition to their diagnostic, treatment and 
parent counseling programs. The preschool has a staff of four: two teachers, 
a social worker, and a psychologist. The three university-based settings 
are more examples of the growing need for staff with specialized training in 
the young development ally delayed child. 

Public Institutions for the Mentally Retarded 

The Public Institutions in Ohio, .although residents are over the age 
of six, are always in need of personnel with expertise in the area of 
mental retardation. As of September, 197^, there were six public institutions 
in operation with a total of T^P^B residents. The annual staff employed for 
197^ was ^,906. Psychiatric aides are the personnel most directly involved 
with daily patient care. In 197^ there were 1,856 psychiatric aides and the 
personnel director of the Department of Mental Health and Mental Retardation 
indicated that staff turnover was very high. There is also an expected 
increase in the staff of the institutions, thus more evidence of the growing 
need for personnel trained in the area of mental retardation. 
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Department of State Government 

In addition to the direct patient care positions through the Department 
of Mental Health and Mental Retardation, there are also administrative positions 
in the department which require knowledge and expertise in the area of 
mental health and mental retardation. For example, of of the positions recently 
acquired "by a graduate who specialized in the young handicapped child is 
that of educational consultant for a three-county area. . Her job duties 
include: acting as a resource person for the county programs, keeping them 
in touch with the new rules and regulations and working with the 169 Boards. 

There are many other jo"bs in the department which could "be responsi'bly 
filled "by graduates from the Competency -Based Program. Also^ there are 
many jotis in research, administration and client relations in other departments 
(e.g.. Development, Pu"blic Welfare), which have as part of their idb descriptions 
the requirement of a solid "background in child development. 

United Way and Other Agencies 

The United Way of Ohio funds many agencies in Ohio which serve, either 
primarily or peripherally, young handicapped children. Many of the positions 
with these agencies require the talents of a person trained in the. area of 
mental retardation and/or young children to work in an administrative or 
direct patient care capacity. For example^ the Association for Development ally 
DisaMed (ADD) serves the developmentally disaliled in Franklin County. 
Services include: client-management which assists clients in the maximum 
utilization of existing services and provides life-span follow-along services; 
residential services which provide varied living arrangements that support 
the maximum development of independent living skills; and pu"blic education, 
which "better informs the general pulilic concerning the natLire, services and 
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needs "of the developmentally disabled. The staff presently consists of 
eleven professionals, some positions requiring specialization in child 
development. There are many agencies like ADD througout Ohio where vacancies 
for johs exist and programs with newly created positions which graduates from 
the program qualify for. 

Many coiinties "have children's services divisions which have large staffs 
to deal with adoption, child ahuse, emergency care and other social services. 
For example, the Franklin County Children's Services Board has a current 
case load of 5jOOO children. The Child Ahuse section, which received 50-90 
referrals per month, is one section in particular where johs exist which 
require knowledge of the young child. There are presently k2 professional 
staff members with the Child Ahuse Division in Franklin County. Some of the 
administrative tasks in other sections are making investigations on behalf 
of children reported to be in need of care or service or acting as agent 
of persons, courts, and other organizations in matters relating to the welfare 
of children are numberous. 

In addition to the public and non-profit residential settings 
there are many private facilities which accept developmentally delayed children 
and prefer to hire staff who are trained in this area. There are at least nine 
in Ohio which have children in residence under the age of six, with admission 
requirements rarif^ing from trainable to severely brain damaged. Graduates 
from the program would be ideally suited to working in these private 
institutions where there is always a need for qualified staff. 
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SECTION TWO 

Area I Major Accomplishments of the Total Three Year Project 
Background 

The project had many successes and a fev failures. The two previous 
final reporis {0EG-0-12-h29C and 0.'SG-0-73-6l65) and the preceeding pages 
of,^this report detail the project's activities and their relative 
successfulness. However, in the long run, the activity-by-activity 
successes mean little unless they add up to some major accomplishments 
that will remain and continue to be useful and of value long after the 
project ends. The following discussion presents what are believed to 
be the major accomplishments or long-term benefits of this project. 

Five Competent Teachers of Very Young Children with a Handicap 

In the Autumn quarter 1973, five undergraduate students were selected 
to pilot the curriculum being developed by the project. They were 
selected because they expressed a sincere desire to become a teacher of 
young children with a handicap; had a G.P.A. of 2.25 or better; had 
completed between 96-lli| hours of coursework; and were judged to be 
flexible, secure, warm, and firm but fair. Table presents a profile of 
the five students selected as trainees. The table appears on the 
next page. 

Upon entry into the program these students had a lot of desire, 
but little knowledge of handicapping conditions or teaching skills requisite 
for working with the young child with a handicap. As they moved through 
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TABLE 8 

Profile of Student Trainees Upon Entry into Project 



Trainee 


Age 


Sex 


Marital 
Status 


Race 


Home 


Quarters 
At OSU 












Central 




1 


22 


F 


M 


C 


Ohio 


3 


2 


19 


F 


S 


c 


Canada 


2 












Central 




3 


22 


F 


M 


c 


Ohio 


k 












Central 




k 


20 


F 


S 


c 


Ohio 


6 












Northern 




5 


23 


P 


S 


c 


Ohio 


6 



the curriculum their desire became converted into knowledge and teaching 
competence. Their instructors freely lauded their ability in class and 
the personnel in their practicum sites praised their teaching skills. 
In their last two practicums, the staff of the practicum site evaluated 
the trainees as among the best to ever work in their center. 

On June 13, 1975 the five trainees graduated with a bachelor's of 
science in Home Economics degree. These are five competent teachers of 
young children with a handicap that quickly and easily found jobs in 
their chosen profession. They have been and will continue to be among the 
major successes of the project. 

Competency Document ' 

Many people who work with young children with a handicap are good 
teachers. However, no single person or resource which the project staff 
located was able to define the competencies requisite of teachers of 
young children with a handicap. Trying to develop a population of teacher 
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competencies for teachers of children with handicaps, age hirth to six 
years, and the development of an organizational and conceptual framework 
for subsuming the competencies was a major task. The project's revised 
Competency Document spells out such a conceptual framework and competencies. 
Consequently, projects or programs in the future who want to "build a 
curriculum to prepare teachers of young children with a,,handicap will not 
have to start from ground zero in identifying the teaching knowedge and 
skills their graduates should have. They can use the project's Competency 
Document as a springboard into curriculum revision and/or development. 

Courses and Practicums Developed 

In order to prepare teachers of young children with a handicap there 
must be a supporting curriculum. At the beginning of this project no 
supporting curriculum existed. The project identified those courses 
and practicums existent within the University which developed competencies 
believed requisite of teachers of young children with a handicap. Where 
gaps or voids in course and practicums existed, the project developed 
new courses and practicums. In all, the project designed, developed 
and taught four new courses, four new practicums, and a new fieldwork 
(student teaching) whose content emphasis was the young handicapped child 
and his/her family. The project trainees judged the courses and practicums 
developed by the project to be the most significant aspects of their 
training. Unfortunately, only one course and one practicum will continue 
after the project ends. The other courses and practicums are part of the 
School's phase two curricul\im revision and must await future resources. 
In any instance, the completely developed syllabi for the courses and 
practicums are developed and written. All that has to be done is to make 
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the decision to teach the courses and practicums and they the syllabi 
on hand make it possible for them to become an immediate reality. 

Directory of Programs in Franklin County, Ohio Who Serve Young Children 
V/ith a Handicap 

Franklin County, Ohio is a metropolitan area of over 800,000 people. 
Many of these people are belov five years of age and have a handicap. 
Franklin County is fortunate to have a good network of clinics, programs, 
and other services for the young handicapped child and his/her family. 
However, many of the services are underused because they are not widely 
known. Consequently, in order to perform a service for the community and 
identify potential practicum sites for the project, a comprehensive 
directory of decision makers, programs, and clinics serving the young 
child with a handicap in Franklin County was developed. The directory 
received a hearty reception and wide distribution with the community. 
The Franklin County ^-C program has agreed to keep the directory 
continuously updated and widely distributed. 

Job Market Survey 

Programs are continuously having to justify their existence. The 
sine qua non for justifying personnel preparation programs is job 
availability for graduates. Consequently, the project performed a job 
market survey of the state of Ohio which clearly showed that personnel 
trained to work with the young handicapped child and his/her family had 
existent multiple job outlets. This job market survey has already received 
use by several university* s and county^oards of mental retardation 
in justifying their programs. Semiannual updating of the job market survey 
will make it have continuing utility. 
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Integration of the Project 

It would have been much nicer and easier if the project could have 
"been assimilated into the ongoing educational programs of the School 
without any changes. However, 1975 and the projected near future are 
lean years for higher education. Adding new programs is almost unheard 
of. The School of Home Economics seems to be particularly caught in the 
bind of shrinking resources. Consequently, it spegtks well of the project's 
efforts that a modified version of it will become one of the regular 
educational options for undergraduate majors in the Department of Family 
Relations and Human Development. Plans call for the entire project to 
be implemented as resources become available. 

Increased Awareness of the Need for Trained Personnel to Work with the 
Young Child with a Handicap 

When the project began there was no program in the state of Ohio 

preparing teachers to work with young children with a handicap. In fact, 

much of the "conventional wisdom" of the state seemed to say that the 

young child with a handicap can not learn much; therefore, anyone can 

vork with him/her. The efforts of the project in advocating the educational 

needs of the young child with a handicap and the centrality of competent 

teachers has changed the awareness level of many Ohioians. The University 

of Akron, Ohio University, University of Toledo, and the University of 

Cincinnati have requested copies of the project's final reports and 

Competency Document. They are making plans to implement an early childhood 

special education teacher preparation program. 

Change does not happen over night. However, the first step toward 

change is admitting that something needs changing. The project feels 

that it has had a part in alerting Ohioians that to the fact that something 

needs changing. They need high quality, development ally oriented preschool 
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AREA II 

Reflections on Competency Based Teacher Education 

Background 

Teacher education has a history of adopting fads. The fads that 
"become adopted seem to "be more of an emotional reaction against some 
perceived educational "ill" or frustration rather than a purposeful 
act based on logic and research. Competency Based Teacher Education (CBTE) 
is an educational fad that arose as a reaction to the demands for 
"accountability." Its proponents have zealously proclaimed the virtues 
of CBTE and it has been the subject of considerable controversy which 
centers on the issue of whether or not the competency approach should be 
adopted as the dominant mode for teacher preparation. The main questions 
at issue are: l) whether or not CBTE has provided or has the potential 
of providing improvement in the teacher prepajration process as compared 
to other modes of teacher preparation; and 2) whether or not CBTE 
trained teachers have or ultimately can contribute to improvement in the 
quality of educational services provided to students. 

These issues do not, at present, appear to be headed toward definitive 
conclusions. Consequently, persons engaged in the creation and operation 
of CBTE programs may find themselves in a state of uncertainty as to 
the ultimate outcomes of their efforts. The following reflections on the 
experience of developing a competency-based teacher preparation program 
are cited as points for consideration by persons confronting the issues. 
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Reflections on Competency Based Teacher Education 

I. Most of the models and literature relating to CBTE were developed 

to appear in a textbook or journal article. It is highly questionable 
whether or not there is a single total CBTE program currently operating 
in the United States. It's one thing to dream somethirgup for inclusion 
in the literature and another to make it work in an ongoing real-life 
program. Real-life programs are limited by resources (i.e., people, 
materials, money), tradition, time, committment to change, and the 
power of the people designing to program to implement it. 
II. In a large multiversity, colleges, departments and individuals change 

slowly. Consequently, components of a CBTE program which are contingent 
upon input (courses) from sources outside your immediate control 
can not be substantively chajiged^ or reliably predicted and standardized. 
Academic freedom may sometimes be used as a shield from change or an 
excuse to do anything you want to. 
III. Even when people (faculty and administrators) want to change, they 

may not have the knowledge and skill to change. Hense^ allaying the 
anxieties of colleagues by educating them about CBTE^ keeping them informed 
about the development of the program, and conducting in-service training 
on "how-to-do" CBTE are necessary aspects in developing a CBTE program. 
IV. CBTE is expensive. It is costly to develop the competencies, modules 

and instructional support materials.^.- It is also costly to continuously 
refine and update the competencies, modules and instructional materials. 
Another major continuing expense lies in the practicum or field work 
required to implement a CBTE program. Translation of knowledge into 
teaching skills is among the major improvements proported by CBTE. 
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To realistically translate knowledge into competent teaching skills 
requires that the teacher candidate have rather extensive involvement 
with real -life classrooms, teachers, and students. 
V. CBTE is not a clearly definable, finite entity but an ongoing and 

continually growing and changing phenomenon which has been manifested 
in a series of diverse products and programs. The question is whether, 
in the midst of this diversity, there have been developed adequate, 
valid, reliable, or simply agreed upon statements or measures of what 
constitutes competent teaching. The process of identifying teacher 
competencies may in fact be an endless task which, given the current 
sophistication of knowledge, may never be completed. At the.hesirt of 
the matter is the fact that research has thus far not producted data 
that allows clear understanding of causes and effects in the teaching- 
learning process. Thus, vhen attempts are made to identify teacher 
competencies, they are in fact, attempts to identify strategies and 
products whose causes and effects are ;iot really known. 
VI. Most CBTE programs neglect the dramaturgical aspects of teaching. 

That is, they concentrate on the content and forget that the style with 
which the content is delivered frequently overrides the content itself. 
No content or curriculum is teacher proof. Possibly some valuable lessons 
could ha learned from the theater and the preparation of actors. 
i^II. CBTE currently places major emphasis on outcomes. However, as previously 
discussed, the cause-effect relationships in the teaching -learning process 
have not been clearly def fried oi* quantified. This places CBTE, because 
of it emphasis on outcomes, in the untenable position of developing 
programs based on the superficial and/or the unknown. If, on the other 
hand, the emphasis was shifted to inputs, then CBTE could possibly become 
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a unique framevork for systematic curriculum planning and research. 
That is, CBTE could become a generalized planning guide vhich forces 
the curriculum developer or daily classroom teacher to think through 
and make public to students what they vant to do in the program or. 
course, vhy they vant to do it, under vhat circumstances it vill be 
done, and vhen they vill knov they have done enough. Such a planning 
framevork vould help the art of teaching become more purposeful vhile 
at the same time aJ.loving the development of systematic research 
procedures for investigating the cause-effect relationships involved 
in the teaching-learning process. It could also be used as a research 
paradigm for designing field based research programs aimed at testing 
out suspected cause-effect relationships involved in the teaching- 
learning process. 
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Appendix A-1 

Request for a Six Month 
Time Extension of Grant 
Number OEG-0-T3-6l65 
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August 7, 197^ 



To: Dr. Herman Saettler 

Bureau of Education for Handicapped 
Division of Personnel Preparation 
7th and D Streets, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Fr: Dr. Claribel M. Taylor, Project Director 

A Competency-Based Model for Preparation of 
Teachers of Very Yoiing Handicapped Children 

Re: Request for time extension of six months 
at no additional cost 



This is a request for a time extension of six (6) months at no additional 
cost for Grant Num"ber OEG-0-73-6l65 (603), A Competency-Based Model for 
Preparation of Teachers of Very Young Handicapped Children. The purpose 
for the time extension is to allow for more ela"boration of some project 
activities. The activities to "be expanded are: 

1) A wider range of feed"back on the competency document (e.g., Intro- 
druction. Knowledge Component, Activity Component, Experience 
Component, and Glossary) "before the document is printed. Each set of 
feed"back we have received thus far has helped us to more clearly 
formulate the competency document. The competency document is 

the foundation on which the entire personnel preparation model is 
"built. N^We "believe we have a finished document, "but would like feed- 
"back on the content and clarity of the document from a variety of 
content area and early childhood program specialists who have not "been 
involved in its development. 

2) An opportunity for the five trainees heing piloted through the program 
to .visit some of the First Chance Projects. Trainees have worked 
extensively in the programs for young handicapped children which are 
located withing Franklin County, Ohio. Visitation to different pro- 
grams which have "been studied will give the trainees an opportunity 

to reify their knowledge while -highlighting training and e2cperiential 
weaknesses and strength within our own training program. 
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August 7, 197^ 
Page 2 

No additional inoney is requested for the completion of the above activities. 
Judicious management, lateness in hiring (3 months) the project coordinator, 
and not, as yet, printing the document have resulted in sufficient funds 
remaining to complete the proposed activities. 

Prompt action on the proposed six (6) month extension of time vith no 
additional money will "be appreciated. 

Respectfully 5 



Clari'bel M. Taylor, Ph.D. 

Project Directory and Chairman 

Dvision of Family and Child Development 

School of Home Economics 

The Ohio State University 



. Erne± W. Leggett 

Executive Director of Finance 

and Treasurer 

The Ohio State University 

CMT:d"b 
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Appendix A-2 

Request for a One iJoYith 
Time Extension of Grant 
Number OEG-0-7^-2728 
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Date: February l8, 1975 

To: Dr. Edvard Sontag 

Bureau of Education for Handicapped 
Division of Personnel Preparation 
Tth and D Streets, S,W, 
Washington, D,C, 20202 

Fr: Dr. Claribel M. Taylor, Project Director 

A Competency-Based Model for the Preparation of 
Teachers of Very Young Handicapped Children 

Re: Request for time extension of one month at no additional cost 

This is a request for a time extension of one(l) month at no additional 
cost for Grant Number 0EG-0-TH-2T28. The reasons for the request for 
time extension are: 

1. To permit student trainees to graduate from program. Five student 

trainees are being piloted through our training program as we develop 
the program. This allows immediate student trainee feedback on 
training activities. The five student trainees do not receive a 
stipend. Their payoff is a very personalized education with lots of 
instructor-student interaction and ours (the project's) is student 
trainee (consumer) input into the design and testing of training 
program activities. 

The trainees have been enrolled in the program since Autumn Quarter 
(September) 1973. They will gradu:;-.e> Spring Quarter (june) 1975. 
Each quarter of their enrollment i:i t'.*-: project, the project staff have 
experimented with new courses and prrncticums not currently available 
at The Ohio State University, but judged requisite for the preparation 
of-.teachers of very young handicapped children. Field placement 
(stu'dent teaching) is the last experimental project activity taught 
and supervised by project staff. Field placement is required of all 
students graduating in our division. Family and Child Development. 
However, field placement for as many student trainees - practicum 
contact hours, course credit hours, and placement in programs for 
the very young handicapped child is not currently available. Such 
a field placement opportunity is being developed by the project and 
the five student trainees will pilot the new field placement- Spring 
Quarter (April 1, 1975 - June 13, 1975). Ending the grand award in 
May would mean the new field placement could not be offered since 
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February l8, 1975 
Page 2 

staff would not be available to continuously coordinate, develop, 
and supervise the practicum. Parenthetically, the five student 
trainees would probably not be able to enroll in the division's 
regular field placement with normal preschool children since it is 
currently filled and has a waiting list for Spring Quarter. It 
requires a two quarter in advance pre-registration period. Conse- 
quently, should the grant period not be extended to June 30, 1975, 
it is questionable as to whether the five student trainees will be 
able to graduate at the end of Spring Quarter. 

2. To complete project activities. The principal project activity that 
will not be completed by the end of regular grarrb period. May 31, 
1975, is the development of the field placement. As discussed above 
'in item /S'l, the field placement is scheduled to occur Spring Quarter, 
April 1, 1975-June 13, 1975. The complete development (conceptuali- 
zation, implementation, evaluation, and feedback for modifications) 

of the field placement cannot occur until after the five student trainees 
have been piloted through the Spring Quarter field placement. The 
student trainees are scheduled to complete their field placement on 
June 13, 1975. Thereafter, the staff will evaluate the trainees' 
experiences, modify the field placement based on evaluative feedback^ 
and write up the field placement procedures and materials for inclusion 
in the total training program. Should the field placement not occur 
as planned, the total training program will be missing the summative 
activity of all previous training activities. 

3. To permit the School of Home Economics, Division of Family and Child 
Development to assume full financial responsibility for the continuing 
implementation of the program. The efforts of the School of Home 
Economics, Division of Family and Child Development to design, develop, 
and implement a program to prepare teachers of very young handicapped 
children are in their third year of financial support from the Bureau 
of Education for Handicapped. The first year we were funded as a 
Special Project, #0EG-0-72-^296 (603). The second year we were funded 
as a three year Program Assistance Grant (PAG), #OEG-0-73-6l65 (603). 
The third year of our program development is the second year of our 
three year PAF continuation eligibility, #0EG-0-7^-2728. Continuation 
funding for our third year of PAG eligibility or fourth year of program 
development was not requested for the following reasons: 

a. It was projected that the project will have completed its 

developmental phase by June 30, 1975- Two years are required 
to complete the training program being developed. A group of 
five student trainees being piloted through the program are ^ 
scheduled to complete the program and graudate in June (Spring 
Quarter) 1975. A severe reduction in the size of the grant 
award for the current fiscal year necessitated that the scope of 
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the project's activities be reduced. One of the reductions 
negotiated in the scope of the project was the elimination of 
a second pilot group of student trainees. The second group of 
student trainees were to have entered the program in the AutvunrA 
Quarter (September) 197^ and graduated in the Spring Quarter 
(June) 1976. Since a second group of pilot student trainees did 
not enter the project, it became possible and desirable to gain 
closure on project developmental activities concurrent with the 
completion of the first pilot phase (June, 1975). Thus, staff 
energies were directed toward operationalizing the training program 
so that the School of Home Economics, Division of Family and Child 
Development could integrate the program as one of its regular 
programmatic .^piipns beginning Autumn Quarter (September) 1975* 

b. To facilitate the Integration of the training program into the 

School of Home Economics, Division of Family and Child Development, 
it was desirable to have the program terminate concurrent with the 
School's curriculum reorganization efforts and the University's 
fiscal year. The School of Home Economics is undergoing curriculum 
reorganization during the 197^-1975 academic year. All programs and 
courses are being scrutinized and the School's five Divisions 
have made application to the University for Departmental status. 
On February 11, 1975, the University Senate approved the School 
of Home Economics' departmentalization proposal. The Board of 
Trustees of The Ohio State University will probably consider the 
proposal at its March 7, 1975 meeting. It is expected to pass. 
When it passes, our training program for teachers of very young 
handicapped children wilT become one of the regular programmatic 
options of the Department of Human Development and Family Relations. 
If the proposal for departmentalization is not approved by the 
Board of Trustees, our training program will become one of the 
regular programmatic options of the Division of Family and Child 
Development. In either instance, our training program for teachers 
of young handicapped children will become integrated into the reg- 
ular programs of the School of Home Economics at the end of the 
current academic year, June 30, 1975- We, the project staff, 
felt that the integrity of our training program and maximization 
of our program development efforts could best be served by actively 
participating in the reorganization activities of the School 
rather than continuing the federal sponsorship of our program 
through its third year of funding eligibility; thus, forcing us 
to grapple with the program integration question one year after 
the entire School had undergone its reorganization. 

As part of the integration of our training program, the School 
of Home Economics will be picking up the 65^ of the project coor- 
dinator's. Dr. George W. Etheridge, salary that was previously paid 
by the grant award. This represents the creation by the School of 
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Page k 



Home Economics of a new, line item F.T.E. position at a time in 
the University when new' F.T.E. * s are almost unheard of. The School 
begins to assume the full cost of Dr. Etheridge*s salary on July'l, 
1975. Dr. Etheridge will coordinate the School* s undergraduate option 
for students desiring to become teachers of very young handicapped 
children. We, the project staff, felt that it was prudent to 
financially integrate the prograjn at a time when the School and 
University were willing to assume financial responsibility rather 
than continuing the federal eligibility sponsorship of our profiiram 
through its third year of funding eligibility and gambling tnat the 
University would assume financial responsiblity for the program 
a year later. 

As can be seen from the above reasons for the request for a one month 
time extenstion at no cost, the intent to request a time extension was 
carefully planned and, we believe, in th^^ program's best interest. No 
additional money is required to support. ' he project activities to be 
accomplished during the one month time extension because of judicious 
management and a three month funding period overlap of the beginning of 
this year's grant award, June 1, 197^, and the ending of last year's 
grant award, August 31, 197^. Attached is a copy of the proposed budget 
revisions required if the request for a one month time c:ctension at no 
cost is approved. 

Prompt action on the proposed one month extension of time with no additional 
money will be appreciated. 

Respectfully, 



Claribel M. Taylor, Ph.D 
Project Director and Chairperson, 
Division of Fami"'^'' and Child Development 
School of Home iUconomics 



Ernest W. Leggett 

Executive Director of Finance 

and Treasurer 

The Ohio State Univeristy 
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Append i X B-1 

Special ists Uti I ized In 
Phase One of Evaluation 
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jf^cialjsts Ut ilized \n 
Phase One^ of Eval u at ion 



Marian Chase 

Allied Medical Professions 
Division of Physical Therapy 
The Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

Thealka Lehman 

Supervisor Home Training, Preschool 

and Early Childhood Training Classes 

Franklin County Program for the 
Mental I y Retarded 

Columbus, Ohio 



Lynn Al len 

Division of Physical Therapy 
Nisonger Center 
Columbus, Ohio 



DeAnna Horstmeier 
Parent Language Co-ordinator 
Nisonger Center for MR and DD 
Columbus, Ohio 



Kathryn L. Gould 
Di rector 

Metropolitan School of Columbus 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Appendix B-2 

estionnaire Forms Related 
To Phase One Of 
Evaluation Activities 
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THE OHIO STATK UP^IVIERSITY 



November 19, 197^ 



Dear CoUea^'e, 

The Competency-Based Project in the Division of Family and Child Development 
(College of Home Economics, The Ohio State University) is developing a competency- 
based program for the preparation of teachers of infant and preschool handicapped 
children (0-6) years. The Project has produced a document (enclosed) vhich 
outlines teacher competencies identified for the program. 

The Project is now in need of feedback on. .the document from various members 
of the Ohio State community. You have been identified as a person who can 
provide the Project with information" that will assist in refining the document 
and in continuing to develop -/^^^^ teacher preparation program. 

The staff of the Competency-Based Project therefore makes a twofold request: 

1. That you examine and become familiar with the Competency-Based Project 
document (enclosed). 

2. That you respond to the document by completing the enclosed questionnaire 
and rettirning it by approximately December l3y 197^ to Room 315 Campbell 
Hall, 1787 Neil Avenue, Columbus, Ohio k3210o 

While the Project is unfortunately not able to offer an honorarium for your 
services, we do suggest that you keep the document in the hope that you will 
find it a useful addition to your personal library. 



Sincerely, 




Muriel M. Frank 
Project Evaluator 



Project Coordinator 



MMF/GWE:db 
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COr^PETENCY DOCUMENT QUESTIOMAIRE 
STUDENT FORM 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to learn your responses to the document 
entitled, A Competency-Based Model for the Preparation of Teachers of Very Young 
Handicapped Children as a potential basis and source of information for training 
programs for teachers of yo*ung (0-6) handicapped children. The information pro- 
vided by you and other respondents will be utilized in refining the document and 
in developing a viable teacher preparation program. 

The questionnaire is specifically designed to gather data on yo\ir professional 
status and on your general responses to cejrbain aspects of the docment and the 
document as a whole. Please respond as indicated to each question. 

The staff of the Competency-Based Project extends its thanks to you for your 
time and attention in participating in this survey. 



-X- ->f -X- -)f -H- -H- -K- 



1. Circle the letter which indicates the program in which you are now enrolled: 

a. Competency-Based Training Program 

b. Home Training Program 

c. Other program in the Division of Family and Child Development 

d. Other program ^ ^ 

indicate other program 

2. Circle the letter which indicates your cTirrent student rank: 

a. Junior 

b. Senior 

c. Master* s 

d. Doctoral 

3. Circle the letter which indicates your current immediate professional goal: 

a. Work in the field with children with disabilities 

b. Work in the field with children in a normal range 

c. Other 

d. Undecided 
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Below are listed the four major sections of the dociiment. Please make three 
separate rankings of their importance for competency learning for each kind 
of teacher on a scale of 1 - k: 

1 2_ 3 i^; 

most least 
important important 



Section 


Teachers of 
Handicapped 
Children 


Teachers of 

Normal 

Children 


Home 

Trainers'^ 


a. Bases of Child Growth and 
Development 








b. Caregiving Approaches 








c. Caregiving Curricialtun and 
. physical Environment 








d. Self -Development and Fluman 
Relations 









4 



•^Teachers who work with the young handicapped child and the family in the home. 



V/ithin the document a section is devoted to the Bases of Child Growth and 
Development . V/hy do you (or do you not) feel this section is iii?)ortant for 
competency learning for teachers of young handicapped children? 



Within the document a section is devoted to Caregiving Approaches , Why do you 
(or do you not) feel this section is important for competency learning for 
teachers of young handicapped children? 



Within the document a section is devoted to Caregiving Curriculum and Physical 
Environment . VThy do you (or do you not) feel this section is ijiiportaiit for 
competency learning for teachers of young handicapped children? 
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8. Within the document a section is devoted to Self -Development and Human Relations ♦ 
Why do you (or do you not) feel this section is important for competency 
learning for teachers of young handicapped children? 



9. Should the document contain other sections? If yes, please explain what 

other sections should be included for each of the categories of personnel listed. 
Please feel free to write on the back of this page or attach another page. 

a. Teachers of infant and preschool children 

b. Teachers of normal children ^ 

c. Plome Trainers 

10. Are there any portions of the document which you feel are not relevant or 
necessary? Please explain. 



11. Indicate wiiat coursework at Ohio State would enable students to gain the compe- 
tencies in: I. Bases of Child Growth and Development . Be as specific as 
possible. 



12. Indicate what coursework at Ohio State would enable students to gain the compe- 
tencies in; II. Caregiving Approaches . Be as specific as possible. 



13. Indicate what coursework at Ohio State would enable students to gain the corape' 
tencies in: III. Caregiving Curriculum and Physical Environment . Be as 
specific as possible. 



ik. Indicate what coursework at Ohio State would enable students to gain the comp^^ 
tencies in: IV. Self -Development and Human Relations . Be as specific as 
possible. 
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15 • Indicate University experiences not related to coursework throiigh which students 
might gain some of the skills specified in the document. Please indicate 
what skills. 



16. Indicate community exi^eriences not related to coursework through which students 
might gain some of the skills specified in the document. Please indicate what 
skills. . 



17. What evaluation techniques should be used to determine student competence in 
each caregi\'ing area? 



a. I. Bases of Child Growth and Development 

b. II. Caregiving Approaches 



' Ce III. Caregiving Curriculum and Physical Environment 
d. IV. Self -Development and Human Relations ^ 



18. Please indicate in what ways you find the competency document of value to you 
and in what ways you might use it in your professional position. 



19. What do you see as the strengths and weaknesses of a competency-based orientation 
for the preparation of teachers of very young handicapped children? 



20* Please indicate any other comments you may have about the document. 



21, When you came to OSU, did you already have some of the skills specified in 

the document? If yes, please indicate what types of skills you already 

had and where you gained them. 

3kill Where Acquired 
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COMPETSNCY DOCUMENT QUESTIOMAIRE 
ABBREVIATED FORM 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to learn your responses to the document 
entitled, A Competency-Based Model for the Preparation of Teachers of Veiy Young 
Handicapped Children as a potential basis and source of information for training 
programs for teachers of yoiHig (0-6) handicapped children. The information pro- 
vided by you ajid other respondents will be utilized in refining the document 
ajid in developing a viable teacher preparation program. 

The questionnair is specifically designed to gather data on your professional 
status and on your general responses to certain aspects of the document and the 
document riG a whole. Please respond as indicated to each question. 

The stalT of the Competency-Based Project extends its thanlcs to you for your 
time rmd Jittention in participating in this survey. 



-X- Yr -X- 'fir -X- ^ -X- -X- ^ ^- -x- 



1, Please indicate your highest professional degree 



2. Please indicate your current professional position 



3. V/hat is your major professional area of inter-.st? 



U. Indicate the total number of years you have been professionally involved in 
your field in teaching and non-teaching positions ^ . 



5. If you now hold a teaching position, how many years have you been teaching in 
your field? „ 

6. If you do not currently hold a teaching position, indicate whether you have 
ever hme so . If so, how long? 



7. Indicate the kinds of non-teaching professional involvement you have had in 
your field. 
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8. Belovr are listed the Tour major sections of the docment. Please make three 
separate rankings of their importance for competency learning for each kind 
of teacher on a scale of 1 - 



1 2 3 !t 

most least 
important important 



Section 


Teachers of 
Handicapped 
Children 


Teachers of 

Normal 

un j._LCLr en 


Home 


a. Bases of Child Grovrbh and 

Development 
'ji^^ ■ 








Caregivini^ App roaches 








c. Caregiving Curricul-um and 
Physical Environment 








d. Self -Development and Ilman 
Relations 









'■^Teachers who work with the young handicapped child and the family in the home. 

9. • V/ithin the docment a section is devoted to the Bases of Child Growth and 
Development. VJhy do you (or do you not) feel this section is important for 
competency learning for teachers of young handicapped children? 



10. Within the document a section is devoted to Caregiving Approaches . Why do you 
(or do you not) feel this section is important for competency learning for 
teachers of young handicapped children? 



11. Within the document a section is devoted to Caregiving Curriculum and Physic al 
Environment . Why do you (or do you not) feel this section is important for 
competency learning for teachers of young handicapped children? 
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12. Within the document a section is devoted to Self-Development and Hman Relations. 
Why do you (or do you not) feel this section is iirrportant for competency 
learning for teachers of young handicapped children? 



L3. l^hould the document contain other sections? If yes, please explain what 

other sections should be included for each of the categories of personnel listed. 
Please feel free to write on the back of this page or attach another page. 



a. Teachers of infant and preschool children 

b. . Teachers of normal children 



c. Home Trainers 



lU. /vre there any portions of the document which you feel are not relevant or 
necessary? Please explain. 



15. Indicate what coursework at Ohio State woul3. enable students to gain the 

competencies in: I. Bases of Child Growth and Development . Be as specific 
as possible. 



16. Indicate what coursework at Ohio State would enable students to gain the 
competencies in: II. CareRivlng Approaches . Be as specific as possibL 



17 Indicate what coursework at Ohio State would enable students to gain the 
competencies in: III. Caregiving Curriculum and Physi cal Environment. 
Be as specific as possible. 



18 Indicate what coursework at Ohio State would enable students to gain the 

competencies in: IV. Self -Development and Human Relations . Be as specific 
an oossible. 
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L9. Indicate University experiences not related to coursework through which students 
might gain some of the skills specified in the document. Please indicate 
what skills. 



20. Indicate community experiences not related to coursework through which students 
might gain some of the skills specified in the docvmient. Please indicate 
what skills. 



21. What evaluation techniques should be used to determine student competence in 
each caregiving u.rea? 



a. I. Bases of Child Growth and Development 

b. II. Caregiving Approaches 



c. III. Caregiving Curriculum and Physical Environment 

d. IV. Self -Development and H\iman. -Relations ' 



22. Please indicate in what ways you find the Competency Document of value to you 
and in what ways you might use it in your professional- position. 



23. What do you see as the strengths and weaknesses of a competency-based orientation 
for the preparation of teachers of very yo\ang handicapped children? 



2k. Please indicate any other comments you may have about the docvmient. 



25 If you now hold a University teaching position or supervise undergraduate 
students, please indicate whether you would consider reorganizing current 
coursework or experiences to teach some of the skills stated in the document. 
If yes, please indicate what skills. 
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CO:-IPETEtJCY DOCIMQIT QUESTIONNAIRE 
EXTENDED FOM 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to learn your responses to the document 
entitled, A Compe tency-Based Model for the Preparation of Teachers of Very Young 
Handicapped Children ac a potential basis and source of information for training 
programs for teachers of young (0-6) handicapped children. The questionnaire 
is divided into two sections (i.e.. General Information and Item Scaling), 
Explmmtions of and directions for completing each section are given. The infor- 
mation that is provided by you raid other respondents will be utilized in refining 
the dociu:ient and in developing a viable teacher preparation program. The staff 
of the Competency-Based Project extends its thanhr, to you for your participation 
in this survey, 

if -i^- ^ K- -H ■)<■ -if -x- 



Part I 
General Info mat ion 

Part I of the questionnaire is designed to gather data on your professional status 
and your general responses to the Competency Document as a whole. Please respond 
as indicated to each question, 

1. Please indicate yom^ highest professional degree 

2, Please indicate your current professional position ^ 



3, What is your major professional area of interest? 



h. Indicate the tot.^1 number of year.3 you have been professionally involved in 
your field in teaching; and non-teaching positions 



If you now hold a teaching position, liow many years have you been teaching in 
your field? . 



If you do not currentl:* hold a teaching position, indicate whether you have 
ever done If so, how long? 

Indicate the kinds of non-teaching professional involvement you have had in 
your field, 
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8, Below are li.sted the four r:,iijor sections of the document. Please nake three 
separate rankings of thcL^c Importance for competency learning for each kind 
of teacher on a scale of ;l - ^: 



most least 
.Inpo. rt.ojit import ant 



Section 



Teachers of 
Handicapped 
Children 



Teachers of 

Normal 

Children 



Home 

Trainers*^' 



a. Bases of Child Growth a^-"! 
Development 



b. Caregiving Ap: 



c. Caregiving Curriculum and 
Physical. Environment 



; d. Self-Development and Human 
I Relations 



^Teachers vho work with the young handicapped child and the family in the home. 

9« Within the document a section is devoted to the Bases of Child Growth and 
Ijevelopment , VHiy do you (or do you not) feel this section is important for 
competency learning for teachers of young handicapped children? 



10. VJithin the document a section is devoted to Caregiving Approaches . Wh;y do you 
(or do you not) feel this section is important for competency learning for 
teachers of young handic-apped children? 



11. Within the document a section ±z devoted to Caregivinj^ Curriculum and Physical 
i'jrr/ironment . Why do you (or do you not) feel this section is important for 
competency learning for teachers of young handicapped children? ,. 
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12. V/ithin the document a section is devoted to Self -Development and Himan Relations . 
Why do you (or do you not) feel this section is iircportant for competency 
learning for teacherc; of yo^ong handicapped chiJ.dren? 



13. Should the document, contain other sections? If yes, please explain what 

other sections shouild be included for each of the categories of personnel listed. 
Please feel free to writo on the back of this page or attach another page. 

•i. Teachers of infant and preschool children . 

b. Tcacherc of noiTnal children . " 

c. riome Traxners : . , 

Ik. Ar-e there any portions of the document which you feel are not relevant or 

neceGsary? Please e:<T^l'-iin. 



15. Indicate what coursowork ,.t Ohio State would enable students to gain the 

competencies in: I. Bases" of Child Growth and ^development « Bs as specific 
an possible. 



16. Indicate what coursework at Ohio State would enable students to gain the 
connetenc'os in: II. Caregiving^ Approaches . Be as specific as possible. 



17. Indicate what coursework at Ohio State woiild enable students to gain the 
jom-oetencies in: III. Caregivim^ Curriculum and Physical Environment . 
Be as specific as possible. 



180 Indicate what courr.ework r:t Ohio State would enable students to gain the^ 

competencies in: IV. Self-Development and Human Rel ations. Be as specific 
as possible. 
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19. Indicate University experiences not related to coursework through 'vdiich students 
might gain some of the skills specified in the document. Please indicate 
what skills. 



20<, Indicate community experiences not related to coursework through which students 
liilt'ht gain some of the skills specified in the document. Please indicate 
\rhu.t skills. 



21. ^ihbt evaluation techniques should be used to detemine student competence in 
each caregiviru;!; area? 

a„ I. Bases of Child, '.rrovrbh and Development 

b. II. Careri^/in--: Approaches 

III. Carer^iving Curriculum and Physical Environment 

d. IV. Self -Development and Human Pvelaticns 

22. Please indicate in what ways you find **.he Competer.c: Boca: f value to you 
nnd in what vnys you might use it "'.n your professional po;5 ' .i. 



23 • V/hat do you see as the strengths and weakaesses of a co?npetri.:oy-ba£ed orientation 
for the preparation of teachers of ve^T/ youn.p; hanc^i capped .cihildren? 



2^. rlease indicate ciny other comments you may ..ave about che do.ument. 



25. .-••II' you now hold a University teachin^^ positioiv, c*- su-.)2rvi;;e vjidergraduate 
r.tudents, please indicate whether you would co^aider reorgani. .ing current 
coursi.. rk or orperiences to teach some of the skills stated in the do :ument. 
II" yes 3 pleano indicate what skills. 
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Part II 

Scaled and Qnen-Snded Responses to the Coiirpetency Component 

Part II of the questionnaire is designed to learn your more particular responses 
to the Competency DocuiriCnt on three dimensions. An exp'lanation of each dimension 
and directions for recording your responsec on each diiriension follow. Responser: 
will be recorded on separate answer sheets. 



1. Dimension One : Your jucUynent of hovr. important each item in the Knowledge 

omT^onent (left-hand side of pa^jes 1-53) and the Applicat :^ . 
Componen t (right-hand side of pages 1-53) is for: 

Teachers of infont -xiu preschovjJ. r:hildren with handicap 

b. teachers of nonr.ol children 

c, fiome trainers 

Directions: For each item in the Knowledge Component and the Application 
Component ^ make a .jud*3i:ient on a scale of 1 - 5 of how important that item is 
i'or each cate^Tor;^^ of teacher (as above): 

1 - Essential 

2 = Very imxjortant 

3 = Moderately important 
k " Little impcrtiince 

5 " Not important 

For eacii Knowledge aiul Application item, you should make three judgments of 
de;rree of importance to correspond to each category of teacher. Record your 
response by placiruj; the numbers which represent your judgment of degree of 
importance in the appropriate column for each category of teacher: 

Exomple : Dimension One 



Item 


Teachers of 
''rmdi capped 
Jaildren 


Teachers of 

rfoi-ra.al 

Children 


Home 
Trainers 


Knowledge 


A-1. 


1 

( essential) 


1 


1 




1. 


1 


3 


2 




- 2. 


5 (not 
important) 


h 


3 


Application 




3 


h 


5 




1. 


3 


5 


1 ■ 




rj. * 




k 


1 
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Dimension Two ; Your Judgment of the most appropriate learning settir^c for 

each ite:n in the Knowledge Component (left-hand side Df pages 
1-53) and the Application Component (right-hand side of paget' 
1-53): 

a. University class 

b. Practicum experience 

c. Job experience 

Directions : For each item in the Knowledge and Application Components 3 make 
one jud^^nent of where you think that knowledge can best be learned by ai]y 
toncher (i.e.. University class, Practicu^* experience, -or Job experience), . 
i-'ocord yo'>xr recnonGC by placing an X in the appropriate column:"^ 



iicr^jnole: Dimension Two 



Item 


University 
Class 


Practicm 
Experience 


Job 

Experience 




A-1. 




X 






X 






2. 






X 


Application 


A-2. 


X 






1. 






X 


2. 


X 







■^■Remember to record only one X for where you think each item is best leo.rned. 
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3. Dimension Three : Your comments on the content of the Knowledge Component 

and Application Component (both sides of pages 1-53) of 
the Competency Component of the document. 

Directions ; After reading both the Knowledge Component and the Application 
Component on one page or the document , make a Judgment of whether there is 
rjii^' essential information missing or any unnecessary information included on 
that pojse for teachers of children with handicaps. Record your response by 
writing a comment in the space provided which identifies missing or unnecessary 
inrormation. If you sviggest no changes for a particular page, please write 
"No Changes" in the space provided. 

Example ; Dimension Three 

Comments 

Missing Info: Application Comp. shoiild include 
item on 



Unnecessary Info: Hone 

Other: No changes in Knowledge Comp. 



-x- ^ ^ ^ -K- -X- 



Each of ^le following pages of the questionnaire corresponds to one page in the 
Compotency Document. Please record your response to each page of the document 
(pp. 1-53) on the corresponding page in the questionnaire. 



Ir responding to the questionnaire, the Project Staff found certain procedures to 

be helpful. While you are of course free to work in any way that you find comfortable, 

we offer the follovinp; cUA^^^-estions : 

1. Respond to only a few pages (e-g., 5 pages) at one sitting. 

2. Kespond frilly to one iteia at a time; rate each item on Dimensions One and Twc- 
before proceeding to the next item. 

3c Kespond fully to one page at a time; complete all three dmensions on each page 
bef'^re proceeding to the next page. 
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This page corresponds to page 1 of the document. 



Dimension One Dimension Two 



l=Essential 3=Moderately Important 
2=Very Important i4-=Little Importance 
5=Not Important 

How Important For: ' 


Place an X in the appropriate 
coliamno 

Where Should Knowledge and 
Application Be Learned? 


Item fr 


Teachers of 
Handicapped 
Children 


Teachers of 

It^jnual 

Children 


Home 
Trainers 


Unive rsity 
Class 


Practicum 
Experience 


Job 

Experience 


Knowledge 














A-1. 










































3. 














k. 














5. 














o • 






















\ 




















Application . 










































2. 










































































































1 





Dimension Three 



Comments on Knowledge and Application Components : 
hissing Information: 



Jnneoessary Information: . \ 
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THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 



January 9 5 1975 



Dear Colleague, 

The Competency-Based Project of the Fazaily and Child Development Division, 
School of Home Economics, is in the process of gathering evaluation data 
on its docioment entitled A Competency-Based Model for the Preparation 
of Teachers of Very Young Handicapped Children , In November of 1974, 
copies of that document together with an evaluation questionnaire were 
sent by the Project to you ar;.d to several other members of the OSU 
community. 

The Project staff is now., preparing to examine your evaluation of the document 
so that we can integrate suggested changes and thereby enhance the document's 
usefulness and validity as an aid to professional training of teachers of 
young children with special needs. Your input into this process is highly 
valued and very necessary to its completion. Therefore, if you have not 
already/ done so, \ve ask that you complete the questionnaire and return 
it to 315 Campbell Hall at your earliest convenience. Please 'irect any 
questions you may have to Ms. Dona Black at i+22-7705. 

The Project staff again extends its thanks to vou for your participation. 



Sincerely, 



Muriel M. Frank 
Project ©valuator 




0 



George W. Etheridge 
Project Coordinator 



MMlVGWE:db 
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The School of Home Economics / CoHegeofAgricuKurc and Home Economics / 1787 Neil Avenue / Columbus. Ohio 43210 /. Phone (6 14)422^76 1 
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Appendix B-3 

Summary of Data Exami ned 
By Project Staff (n Phase One 
Of Evaluation As Contained In 

Interim Evaluation Report 
Of January, 1975 
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A COMPETENCY - BASED MODEL FOR THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
OF VERY YOUNG HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Interim Evaluation Report 

January, 1975 
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I. Response Rates 

The foil 'in^5 ic a summary of response rates for eaeh form and category 
of respondent as of January 23? 197^: 

Form Sent Received Response Rate 

iilict ended Form 5 5 100% 
Student Form 

Project Students 5 5 100^!^ 

Traditional Students 13 10 76% 

Home Training Students J+ 25% 

Sub -Total 22 l6 73% 

Ab b I" e ^/ i <xt e d F o rm 

Faculty Persons 27 9 33% 

Field Persons 7 5 71% 
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Sub -Total 3^ 1^ ^1% 

TOTAi ALL FORTES 6l 3^ ^6% 

II. Summary of Responses to Short Form 

A. Conditions of Evaluation 

For purposes of this interim report, the responses to only certain 
questions from each questionnaire will, be considered. This will- 
be done to facilitate focusing on those questions vhich yielded 
data moct r^elevart to the conduct: of future evaluation. 

In general^ biographical data, specification of coursework and 
e:cperiences for gaining competencies j methods of evaluation of 
competencies 5 and use of document will be omitted. Althoiagh 
thero was what I interpret to be strong support for the document 
evidenced in over 90% of the responses , no citation of support 
will be made in this report. Instead, only statements of criticisms- 
citations of needs and weaknesses , and ratings of sections wi3J. 
be presented. This is done on the assumption that these comprise 
the most meaningful input for the decision cf what data or infor- 
mation to seek for further evaluation. 

It should be noted that the responses to the questionnaire reveal 
some inadequacies in the questions asked aud the foxm of the 
questions - both of which could be corrected in further evaluation. 
The major weakness was in the questions on each of the four sections 
of the document. Those questions did not discriminate between 
each of the four sections as abstract concepts and the stre: gths 
and weaknesses of the way in which the doctmient organized and stated 
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the concepts. Also, the ratings of each section of the docvunent 
for each kind of teacher (question #h on student form, #8 on 
abbreviated and extended forms) .did not adequately discriminate; 
there were several volunteered statements that all sections were 
extremely i:iK)0rtant, Some respondents rated sections all "I's" 
or "I's" and "2^s" while others used the 1 - U scale suggested. 
The scaled data is -thus not fully comparable. Data which follows 
should be interpreted in these lights, 

B. Project Student R e ^r^nses (5 responses) 
Question # 

{h) Data not fully comparable due to discrepant interpretations of 

scale* Within that limit the following inferences can be made: 

1. Overall Rates for A*^.l Teachers: 

1 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 
r2 - Caregiving Approaches 
)2 - Caregiving Curriculum 
Cc? - Self -Development 

2* Ratings of Sections for Teachers of Handicapped: 
1 - Bases of Child Gro-^dsh and Development 
f d - Caregivirie, Appr-.^aches 
i2 - Caregiving Curriculum 
C2 - Self -Development 

3. Ratings of Sections for Teachers of Normal Children: 
1 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 
^2 - Caregiving Approaches 
"^2 - Caregiving Curriculum 
V.2 - Self -Development 

h. Ratings of Sections for Home Trainers: 

1 - Self-Development / 

2 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 
r3 - Caregiving Approaches 

C3 - Caregiving Curriculam 

(5) Bases of Child Growth and Development - no needs cited, 

(6) Caregivi.n($ Approaches - no needs cited. 

(7) Caregiving Curriculum - no needs cited. 

(8) Sell'-Development - rib needs cited. 
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Question # 

(9) Additional Sections - none cited. 

(19-20) Weaknesses cited: 

1. Need to prioritize competencies. 

2. Need to emphasize teaching of individual child. 

C. Other Student Resr)onses (11 Responses) 
Question // 

(k) Again, data not fully comparable due to discrepant interpretations 

of scale. VJithin that limit the following" inferences can be made: 

1. Overall Ratings for All Teachers: 

1 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 

2 - Self -Development 

3 - Caregiving Curriculiom 
k - Caregiving Approaches 

2. Ratings of Sections for Teachers of Handicapped: 

1 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 

2 - Caregiving CurriCTal"um 

3 - Self -Development 

k - Caregiving Approaches 

3. Ratings of Sections for Teachers of Normal Children: 

1 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 

2 - Self -Development 

r3 - Caregiving Approaches 
^3 - Caregiving Curriculum 

U. Ratings of Sections for Home Trainers 

1 - Self -Development 

2 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 

3 - Caregiving Approaches 
k - Caregiving Currici^Lum 

(5) Bases of Child Growth and Development - no needs cited. 

(6) Caregiving Approaches - no needs cited. 

(7) ftiregiving Curriculum - no needs cited. 
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Question # 

(8) Self -Development - no needs cited. 

(9) Additional Sections: 

1. Parent training component for Home Trainer competencies. 



(19-20) Weaknesses cited: 

1. Potential for inflexibility 

2. Gpecificity may "bog domi" program. 

3. Difficulty in evaluating Self -Development. 
iMay not allow for accidental learning. 

5. Inadequate references to handicapped child. 

6. specificity maices implementing far-fetched. 



]j. Faculty Responses (9 Returned; 8 Full Responses) 



Question // 

(8) 



Three discrepant responses: 

1. Overall Ratings for All Teachers: 

1 - Self-Development 

2 - Bases of Child Grovrth and DevelopfiJC-nt 

3 - Caregiving Approaches 
h - Caregiving Curriculum 

2. Ratings of Sections for Teachers of Handic^.^ped: 

1 - Bases of Child Grovrth and Development 

2 - Self -Development 

3 - Caregiving Approaches 
k - Caregiving Curriculum 

3. Ratings of Sections for Teachers of Normal Children: 

1 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 

2 - Self -Development 

3 - Caregiving Approaches 
k - Caregiving Curriculum 

k. Ratings of Sections for Home Trainers: 

1 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 

2 - Self-Development 

3 - Caregiving Curriculum 
k - Caregiving Approaches 
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Question /r 

(9) Bases of Child Grovth and Development: 

1^ Deeirrphasize normal growth and development. 

2. Make accurate in genetics, intelligence, adaptation. 
3- Make more cixrrent. 

Add implications for parenting and educational programs. 
5. Inadequate in terms of specific variances. 

(10; Caregivlng Approaches: 

1. Relate to Bases of Child Growth ajid Development. 
2,. Api)lication doesn't fit. 

3. Relate to child with specific variance. 

(U) Caregiving Curriculum: 

1. Relate to child with specific variance. 

2. Not adequately relevant to young delayed children. 

3. Should provide for more free-flowing, creative opportunities 
for student teachers. 

k. Needs more specific "how to's." 

5. Interrelationship between sections not clear. 

( 12) Self -Development : 

1. Need to clarify skills easily acquired aiid those requiring 
extensive behavior changes. 

2. Clarify how to teach for extensive behavior changes. 

3. Group dynamics skills may not be essential for classroom 
teachers. 

h. Needs to be treated as most important theoretical area. 
5. Needs to be related to specific variances. 
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j^uestion # 
(13) Additional Sections: 

1. Methodology and approaches for children who do not respond 
to established approaches. 

2. Physical Development: 

a. Abnormal muscle and skeletal development. 

"b. Therapeutic approaches to foster physical skills or reverse 
incorrect patterns of development, 

3* Seizure Control 

a. Types of seizures. 

b, Procediires for control. 

Drug Therapy 

a. Seizure control. 

b , hyperactivity, 

5. Assessing family acceptance of child with handicapping conditi 

6. Progress Profiles - Systematic measurement of behavior change. 

7. Bizarre Behavior Patterns 

a. V/hat behaviors are typical. 

b. Strategies on how to handle. 

8. Theoretical information on peer relationships. 

n 

{23-2h) Weaknesses cited: 

1, Students shoxiLd not be bound within parameters of this curri- 
culum, 

2, Applications not clearly defined in measurable terms (how 
much makes a student competent?). 

3, Document is a graduate vs. undergraduate emphasis. 

U. Measiirement of competencies too open to subjective inter- 
pretation. 

5. Need for continuity in training. 

6. Absence of new material. 

7. Weak in application component - especially for student users. 
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E. Field Person Responses (5 Returned; 3 Full Responses) 
Question # 

(8) (One discrepant interpretation) 

1. Overall Ratings for all Teachers: 

1 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 

2 - Self -Development 

3 - Caregiving Approaches 
k - Caregiving Currictilum 

2. Ratings of Sections for Teachers of Handicapped: 

il - Bases of Child Growth and Development 
1 - Caregiving Approaches 
1 - Self-Development 
2 - Caregiving Curriculum 

3. Ratings of Sections for Teachers of Normal Children 

1 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 

2 - Caregiving Approaches 

3 - Self -Development 

k - Caregiving Curriculum 

Ratings of Sections for Home Trainers: 

1 - Self -Development 

2 - Caregiving Curriculum 

3 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 
k - Caregiving Approaches 



(9) Bases of Child Growth and Development: 

1. More emphasis on individual child assessment. 

2. More emphasis on therapeutic intervention. 

3. More emphasis on remediation of abnormal patterns. 



(10) Caregiving Approaches - no needs cited. 

(11) Caregiving Curriculiam - no needs cited. 

(12) Self -Development - no needs cited. 

(13) Additional Sections: 

1. More teaching techniques for delayed children. 

2. Community Resource utilization and involvement. 
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(23-2U) V/eaknesses Cited: . 

1. Too much stress on application - teacher should know when 
and where to obtain resources. 

2. Iinplementation of prograin extremely difficult. 

3. Experience examples difficult to match to document. 

k. Difficulty of achieving internalization of ?basic philosophy 
to students. 

Volunteered Comments (see letter from Sherrie' Wyant ) : . 

1. lieeci to cover less professional ground. '^^ 

iiced to more clearly define and limit applications. ^ " , 

3V,/ITeed to consider wtether ..all handicapped children can be 
patterned through" normal sequences. 

h. Heed to add component on frequent medic: . uulems such as 
seizures , 

5. Need to add more on severely handicapped child. 

6. Need to add non-standard skill assessment and general screening 
devices. 

7. Need to add task analysis skills. 

8. Need to stress alternatives to verbal communication. 

F. Consultant Responses (Extended Form - First Half; 5 Responses) 
Question # 

(8) (Two discrepant responses) 

' 1. Overall Ratings for All Teachers: 

1 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 

2 - Self -Development 

3 - Caregiving Carriculum 
k - Caregiving Approaches 

2. Ratings of Sections, for Teachers of Handicapped: 
1 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 

C2 - Caregiving Curriculum 
C2 - Self -Development 
3 - Caregiving Approaches 
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3. Ratings of Sections for Teachers of Noimal Children: 

1 - Bases of Child Growth and Development 

2 - Caregiving Curriculum 

3 - Self-Development 

^4- - Caregiving Approaches 

h. Ratings of Sections for Home Trainers: 

1 - Bases of Child Gro\d:h and Development 

2 - Self -Development 

3 - Caregiving Curriculiim 
k - Caregiving Approaches 



Ba;ses of Child Gro\d:h and Development: 

1. Add component on reading, critiquing, and implementing research 



Caregiving Approaches: 

1. Should include inst27Uction on behaviorally descriptive obser- 
vation of children (and parents and staff). 

2. Problem Solving should be taught with actual skills - not as 
an isolated . skill area. 

3. Problem Solving and Models of Early Childhood do not belong 
in same section, 

Caregiving Curriculum: 

1. Written more for mildly handicapped than severely handicapped, 

2. Should include section on self-care skills. 



Self-Development : 

1. May be unable to train teachers in such a way as to change 
their behavior. 

2, More emphasis on value, trust, and respect of others • 

Additional Sections (see typed comments from D, Horstmeier) : 

i. Section on severely physic ^JJLy and mentally handicapped and 
multiply handicapped. 
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Question 

2, Need..^ much more detailed statements of knowledge and skills 
for working with mildly and severely handicapped including: 

a. Probable causes of disability. 

b. Major symptoms. 

c. Medication. 

d. Implications for educating. 

e. Modifications of teaching technique. 

f. Modifications of normal objectives. 

g. Variations characteristic within each disability. 

h. Task analysis or detailing. 

i. Behavioral theory. 

j. Instruction of pre-academic skills (e.g., one-to-one corres- 
pondence, number recognition, place labeling, letter names 
and sounds) . 

3. Section or statement on measurement of competencies. 



(23-2U) Weaknesses cited: 

1. Too much material for a four-year curriculum, 

2. No means of assessing competency. 

3. Competencies all important but to different degrees - prioritize. 
Difficulties of supervision of student teachers. 

5. Labels "Caregiver" and "Caregiving" questionable. 

6. May produce teachers with inadequate depth of knowledge and 
skill. 

7. No evaluation, criteria. 

8. No means of assessing pre-learned competencies. 

9. Competencies stated on graduate level. 

10. Competencies stated too broadly. 

11. Implementation too subject to subjective interpretation. 

12. Inadequate means to assess pre-existing competencies. 
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III. Summary of Responses to Extended Form (Second Half) 

A. Conditions of Evaluation 

For purposes of this interim evaluation report, the data gathered 
in the second half of the extended form (consultant data) will 
not be fully analyzed or reported. This is being done for the 
major reason that there were in the five responses sufficient 
mixtures of high to low ratings of importance of competency 
statements that analysis and interpretation by "eye" or "hand" 
is problematic and probably meaningless (some simple tallies coiild 
however be done and might prove revealing). 

This points to some major decisions for the Project Staff on: 

1. What meaning that data has for the current (evolved) goals 
of the Project, 

2. How that data will be utilized in future Project products. 

3. V^hzA form of data analysis and reporting will best fit those 
goals and needs. 

In the interim, only descriptive data citing needed additions 
will be reported. This will be done in four sections to corres- 
pond to ecch section of the document; responses from each of the 
five respondents will be reported as a unit within each of those 
sections. 

It sho-uld be noted that there was extensive volunteered support 
foT the document and that the ratings of competencies also re- 
flect at least considerable support. 



B, Summary of Piesponses 

1. Bases of Child Growth and Development 

a. Needs section on how to read, critique, and use research. 

b. Add statements on effect of bilingual home (including 
black dialect) on child in society. 

c. Add statements on guiding parents in describing own and 
child's personality needs and reactions and sinalyzing 
interaction of each personality. . 

d. Add knowledge and application in conducting parent interviews 

e. Add knowledge of types of professional specialization. 

f . Add knowledge of service persons and organizations able 
to assist families in change. 
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g. Add ability to answer questions (one-to-one) on genetics 
and implications for future, children in family. 

h. Add more emphasis on informal assessment. 

i. Add knowledge of how genetic mutations can be determined 
prenatally . 

j. . Distinguish between cognitiDh and intelligence. 

k. Add knowledge of alternative methods of communication 
(communication boards). 

1. Add statements on children with swallowing and chewing 
problems . 

m. Add statements on "nuisance" diseases (e.g., impetigo, 
common cold) . 

Caregiving Approaches 

a. Change level of sophistication from graduate to under- 
graduate. 

b. More emphasis on team approach. 

c. More emphasis on knowledge of staff roles, etc. 

d. Emphasize behavioral description vs. judgmental description. 

Caregiving Curricvilum 

a. Emphasize team approach. 

b. Add statements on arranging accessible materials so as 
to encourage responsible use by children. 

c. Elaborate and specify for handicapped child. 

d. Add modification and adaptation of curriculum goals for 
handicapped children. 

e. Distinguish curriciilTjm for children with different disabilities. 

f. Add ability to adapt curriciilum areas according to disabilities.. 

g. Add knowledge of equipment (relaxer chairs, walker bolster, 
etc.). 
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h • S elf -Developjnent 

a. Add statements on actively encoui-^aging the handicapped 
child to communicate in a more mature and effective manner. 

b. Add statements on helping parents to understand, acquire, 
and V 3 positive child management skills. 



Recommendations 

A. Bases of Recormaendations 

The recommends t ions for future evaluation which follow are based 
on the assumption that the Project will produce, by June, 1975, 
one product for distribution in the form of an addendum to the 
Competency Document (rather than a revised Competency Document). 
It is also assumed that the addendum will include at least the 
following?; information: 

1, Some statements on conduct of evaluation. 

2. Some -statements on extend or evidence of support of the docu- . 
meat. 

3« Some statamonts on criticisms or weaknesses of the document. 

Some statements on recommended additions, and possibly 
5. Some compilation of actual additions. 

The first three areas of information (as above) are assumed to 
have been largely satisfied via the first, set of questionnaires 
(#1 above will also include statements on conduct of future 
evaluation). The fourth area above (on recommended additions) 
has also been partially satisfied via the first set of question- 
naires. The following recommendations are directed toward gathering 
data for #U and/or #5 above. 

B. Evaluation Recommendations 

1. Option One - mailing costs only; no consulting fee. 

Obtain x number of responses from faculty and field specialists 
on handicapped children on perceived needed additions to each 
section of the dociiment. Use simple open-ended questionnaire 
with lour basic questions to correspond to four competency 
sections. Each respondent evaluates whole document. Data 
reported descriptively to satisfy area #U above. 
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Option Two - mailing costs only;^ no consulting fee. 

S«me as Option One above except respondents are divided into 
x'our groups to correspond to four sections. Each respondent 
evaluates one section of document only . Data reported de- 
scriptively to satisfy area //^ on previous page. 



O ption Three - mailing costs only; no consulting fee. 

ScuTie as Option Two above except respondents chosen will be 
specialists in the section of the document to which they are 
assigned (e.g.^ only specialists^ in Self-Development and HumaJii 
Relations will respond to that section) . Data reported de- 
•ocriptively to satisCy area #U on previous page. 



Option Four - mailing costs only; no consulting fee. 

Obtain x number of responses from facility and field specielists 
on handicapped children on percei v ed needed additions only 
for mildly 3 severely, and mviltipl:r disabled children . Use 
siinple open-ended questionnaire with four basic questions 
to correspona to four competency sections. Each respondent 
evaluates whole document. Data reported descriptively to 
satisfy area ifk on previous page. 



Option Five - mailing costs only; no consvilting fee. 

Same as Option Four above except respondents are divided into 
four groups to correspond to four sections. Each respondent 
evaluates one section of the docuiaent only . Data reported 
descriptively to satisfy area #h on previous page. 

Option Six - mailing costs and $ x consiilting fee. 

X number of consultants assigned to either the whole document 
or one section of the document evaluate in one of the following 
ways : 

a. Perceived needed additions. 

b. Perceived needed additions for mildly^ severely, and mul- 
tiply disabled children. 

Data reported descriptively to satisfy area #h on previous page. 

Option Seven - mailing costs and $ x consiilting fee. 

x niHTiber of consiiltants undertake the task of writing a section 
to be included in the addendiam which is direc-'':ed specifically 
at competencies for teachers of mildly^ severely^ and miiltiply 
handicapped children. 
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8. Option Eight - mailing costs and $ x consulting fee. 
Some combination of options 1-7. 

Recommendation : Combination of options 5 and 6 or 5j 6, and 7. 
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Appendix 

Special ists Uti I ized I n 
Phase Two of Evaluation 
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Spec iali sts Utilized In 
Phase Two Of Evaluation 



Respondants to Section I: Bases of Child Growth and Development 
Sal ly Lehman 

United Cerebral Palsy Pre-School 
2144 Agler Road 
Columbus, Ohio 43224 

Gladys M. Hill sman 
St. Vincent Children's Center 
1490 E. Main Street 
Columbus, Ohio 43205 

Patricia Ki ser 
Physical Therapy 
Nisorger Center, O.S.U. 
1580 Cannon Dr 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



Respondants to Section II: Caregiving Approaches 

James T. Meyer 
Physical Therapy 
Akron Children's Hospital 
Buchtel and 3owery Street 
Akron, Ohio 44308 

Linda Strausbaugh 
Nisonger Center 
1580 Cannon Dr 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Kath leenAust i n 

I nf ant Program 

Akron Children's Hospital 

Buchtel and Bowery Street 

Akron, Ohio 44308 



Respondarts to Section III: Caregiving Curriculum 
Sarah Hamdorf 

Maple Grove Afternoon School 
7 W. Henderson Rd 
Columbus, Ohio 43214 
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Sara Robertson 

235 Campbel I Hal I ^ O.S.U. 

Nei I Avenue 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Gail Meddaugh 
Infant Toddler Program 
Nisonger Center 
1580 Cannon Or 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 



Respondants to Section IV: Se I f -Development and Human Relations 

Roberta Sherman 

1253 Bunker Hi I I Blvd. 

Columbus, Ohio 

Henry E. Henkerson 

Developmental I y Delayed' Infant Ed. Outreach Project 
Nisonger Center 
1580 Cannon Drive 
Co I umbus, Ohio 
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Append ix B"5 

Questionnaire Forms Related 
To Phase Two of Evaluation 
Acti vi ties 
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THE OHIO STATE UIVIVERSITY 

February 3^ 1975 



Dear 

As aij;reed. in recent conversation, ve are forwarding to you materials 
necessary for your evaluation of the work of the Competency-Based Project. 
Enclosed you w^iJJL find the following materials: 

1. A copy of the Project *s docment entitled A Competency * 
Based Model for the Preparation of Teachers of Ver:y Young 
Handicapped Children * 

2. A questionnaire on which you are asked to record your evaluation 

of Section (pages ) of the document. (Please 

detach questionnaire if necessary and insert as many additional 
pages as you require) . 

Also as previously agreed, it is the expectation of the Project staff 
that you will complete your evaluation and return the completed questionnaire 
to 315 Campbell Hall, I787 Neil Avenue, Columbus, Ohio U321O on or before ' 
f^ebruary I8, 1975. (You are invited to'kepp'the document if you so desire). 
For these services you will receive an honorairium of fifty dollars ($50.00). 
Please direct any questions you may h8.ve to Ms. Dona Black at U22-7705* 

The Project staff is most appreciative of your willingness to participate 
in evaluation of its work. Your responses will contribute to refining 
the docur^ent and extending its usefulness for preparation of teachers 
of children with disabilities. 

Sincerely, 



George W. Etheridge 
Project Coordinator 



Muriel M. Frank 
Project Evaluator 



GV/p;/?^'lF:db 
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COMPETENCY -BASED PROJECT 
QUESTIONNAIRE 
Evaluation Phase II 



The purpose of this questionnaire is to learn your responses to the Knowledge 
component of one section of the Competency-Based Project document (enclosed) 
as a potential basis and source of information for training programs for 
teachers of young (0-6 years) handicapped children. The questionnaire is 
specifically designed to gather data on your professional judgment of what 
information should be included in the document on mildly ^ moderately ^ 
multiply and severely disabled children. 

Bei'ore completing the questionnaiz-e^ please read the section to which 
you have agreed to respond (you may find it helpfiil to also examine the 
remainder of the document). Please then respond to each of the six ques- 
tions: as indicated, focusing your attention on the Knowledge component 

only „ 

If necessary, you may detach the questionnaire and insert as many addi- 
tion: J. pages as you require. The section to which you have agreed to 
respond is Section (pages ). 

The Project staff again extends its thanks to you for your time and 
attention in participating in this evaluation, 

y ^ -y ^ ^ ^ x- -X- ^ -X- -X- -K- -X- ^ -x- 



I. Name: 



Current Position: 



Office Address: 



, Office Phone: 

Major Professional Area of Interest: 

Highest Level of Education: 

Number of Years in Field: 
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DETACH AM) INSERT ADDITIONAL PAGES IF NECESSARY 



2. Indicate what general strengths you find in the content and inclusiveness 
of the competencies in your section for preparation of teachers of 
disabled children. 
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DETACl-I Am INSERT ADDITIONAL PAGES IF NECESSAIg 

3* ladicate what general weaknesses you find in the content and inclusiveness 
of the competencies in your section for preparation of teachers of 
disabled children. 
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DETACH MD INSERT ADDITIONAL PAGES IF NECESSARY 



h. Indicate what additional information shoiild be included in your section 
for mildly and moderately disabled children. Please do not feel 
that you are limited by the categories or kinds of information we have 
included. If, for example, you feel that we have left out or inade- 
quately treated kinds of disabilities, specific information on each 
disability, self-care skills, adaptive equipment, medical aspects, 
family, or any other area of information that you feel should be 
included, please indicate those as ^specifically and inclusively as 
possible. 
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DETACH AND INSERT ADDITIONAL PAGES IF NECESSARY 



5. Indicate what additional information should be included in y-our section 
tor severely and multiply disabled children. Please do not feel that 
you are limited by the categories or kinds of information we have 
included. If, for example, you feel that we have left out or inade- 
quately treated kinds of disabilities, specific information on each 
disability, self -care skills, adaptive equipment, medical aspects, 
family, or any other area of information that you feel should be 
included, please indicate those as specifically and inclusively as 
r.ossible. 
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DETACH AM) INSERT ADDITIONAL PAGES IF NECESSAIg 

6. Indicate any other comments or citiation of additional needed information 
that you may wish to make about the document. 
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'v Appendix B-6 

Summary of Data Examined By 
Project Staff In phase Two 
Of Evaluation As Contained In 
Interim Evaluation Report II 
of February, 1975 
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A COMPETENCY -BASED MODEL ■ FOR ' THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 
OF VERY YOUNG HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Interim Evaluation Report II 
February, 1975 
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Introduction 

For purposes of this interim report, the following conditions will 
apply: 

1. Evaluation data will be reported for each of the four sections of 
the Competency Document in sequence (i.e.. Section I, II, III, 
and IV). 

2. The report will include in each of those sections data from Evalu- 
ation One (November, 197^) and Evaluation Two (January, 1975). 

3. The data reported will include respondents' perception of '^things 
missing from*' or "needed content additions to" the document. 

h. These will be followed by a set of recommendations for consideration 
by the Project staff. 

It should be noted that these conditions are consistent with the 
intent of the Project staff as expressed in staff meeting of January 31, 
1975. The stmimarieti of data gathered follow in four sections. 

Summary of Responses to Section I.' Child Growth and Development 
A. Evaluation One 

1. ' Emphasize disabled (not the normal) child. 

2. Account for specific variances. 

3. Add implications for parenting and educational programs. 

k. Add methodology and approaches for children who do not respond 
to established approaches. 

5. Add knowledge of abnormal end skeletal development. 

6. Add therapeutic approaches to foster physical skills or reverse 
incorrect patterns of development. 

7. Add knowledge of seizure control - types of seizures and pro- 
cedures for control. 

8. Add knowledge of Drug Therapy - seizure control and hyperactivity. 

9. Add knowledge of Progress Profiles - systematic measurement of 
behavior change 

10. Add knowledge of bizarre behavior patterns - what behaviors 
are typical and strategies for handling. 
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U. Add theoretical information on peer relationships. 

12o Emphasize individual child assessment and planning. 

13. Emphasize therapeutic intervention. 

1^. Emphasize remediation of abnormal patterns. 

15. Add knowledge of non-standard skill assessment and general 
screening devices. 

16. Add knowledge of frequent medical problems. 

17. Add knowledge of task analysis. 

18. Add component on reading^ critiquing, and implementing research. 

19. Add section on severely and multiply handicapped: 

a. Probable causes of disability. 

b. Major symptoms. 

c. I'ledication. 

d. Implications for educating. 

e. Modifications of teaching technique. 

f. Modifications of normal objectives, 

g. Variations characteristic within each disability. 

h. Task analysis or detailing. 

i. Behavioral theory. 

J. Instruction of pre-academic skills (e.g., one-to-one corres- 
pondence, number recognition, place labeling, letter names 
and sounds). 

20. Add statements, on effect of bilingual home (including black 
dialect) on child in society. ^ 

21. Add statements on guiding parents in describing own and child's 
personality needs and reactions and analyzing interaction of 
each personality. 

22. Add knowledge and application in conducting parent interviews, 

23. Add knowledge of types of professional specialization. 

2h. Add knowledge of service persons and organizations able to 
assist families in change. 
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25- Add ability to answer questions (one-to-one) on genetics and 
implications for future children in family. 

26. Add more emphasis on informal assessment. 

27- Add knowledge of how genetic mutations can be determined, -r.--: 
prenatally. 

28. Distinguish between cognition and intelligence. 

29- Add knowledge of alternative methods of communication (communi- 
cation boards). 

30. Add statements on children with swallowing and chewing problems. 

31- Add statements on "nuisance" diseases (e.g.^ impetigo^ common 
cold) . 

Evaluation Two (of Bases of Child Growth and Development) 
(General) 

1. Add knowledge of effects of different types of medication taken 
by young handicapped children - what behavior to expect - side 
effects for different medication - strategies for working with 
child (...A medication. 

2. Add (to page 5) more knowledge of physical and occupational 
therapy. 

3. Add specific knowledge 'of the multiple ways in which the abnormal 
child may differ from the normal child. 

k. Add specific statements on translating the conipetencies into 
curriculum for child with developmental disabilities (staff - 
check subsection on disabilities): 

a. (Page l) Add knowledge of how to adapt curriculum to meet 
individual needs according to disability. 

b. (Page 2) Add knowledge of certain aspects of prevention of 
birth defects (e.g.^ genetic counseling^ amniocentesis ^ 
new drugs J etc. ) . 

c. (Page 3) Add knowledge of how physical and mental changes 
differ in development ally disabled as compared to normal 
child,. 

d. (Page k) Add knowledge of social relationships pertaining 
to development ally disabled child - especially mother/child. 

e. (Page k) Add knowledge of ways of stimulating infants' 
response capability. 
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(Page 5) Add knowledge of early neiorological development 
of developmentally disabled child and plasticity of the 
central nervous system (bases for early intervention). 

g. (Page 6) Add knowledge of how and when to structiire a play 
situation for a developmental^^ disabled child who cannot 
play by self to facilitate cognitive development. 

h. (Page 6) Add knowledge of strengths and weaknesses of 
assessment tools and alternative tools for child with mini- 
mum motor skills. 

i. (Page 8) Add knowledge of how physical and sensory damage 
affects intellectual development in developmentally disabled 
children. 

j. (Page 9) 'Add knowledge of adapting standardized tests for- 
developmentally disabled child.. 

k. (Page 10) Add knowledge of ways of establishing child's 
independence to facilitate his self esteem and prepare him 
for a more independent adulthood. 

1- (Page lO) Add knowledge of ways to incorporate success into 
child's daily activities. 

5. Add specific competencies under disabilities section for common 
"entities" which teachers are most likely to encounter: 

a. Down's Syndrome - etiology^ characteristics ^ general pattern 
of development in all areas, potentials for productive 
adulthood, curriculum planning. 

^* Cerebral Palsy - etiology, underlying pathology and how it 
affects development, associated defects, concepts of muscle 
tone (hypertonic and hypotonic) and how it affects develop- 
ment, basic concepts of handling C.P. child. 

c. Mental retardation of unknown etiology. 

d. Congenital blindness. 



e. Congenital deafhess. 

f . Multiply handicapped. 

6. Add knowledge of the functions of the caregiving team (physician, 
physical therapist, occupational therapist, speech therapist, 

p sy c holog i s t , p ar ent s ) . 

7. Add knowledge of how developmentally disabled child affects the 
family - stages of adjustment of parents - types of stress. 
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8. Add knowledge of how to seriously involve parent in development ally 
disabled child* s development program and how to work with parents. 

9- (Page 1) Add knowledge of Peter Wolff's concept that "different 
children may come to the same logical * structures by varying 
pathways depending on the experience in their disordered world 
as well as depending on organized pathology and cultural 
expectations. " 

10. (Page 2) Clarify genetics component (see Gladys Hillsman) , 

11. Add knowledge of stages of acceptance of development ally disabled 
child by parents. 

12. Add Ivnowledge of seizures - techniques for keeping airway free 
for breathing, 

13- Add knowledge of foods necessary for normal balanced nutrition. 

Ik. Add knowledge of common nutritional problems for infants and 
preschoolers . 

15. Add knowledge of preventive dental care. 

lo. Add knowledge of principles of first aid, 

17- Add knowledge of common communicable diseases, to include communi- 
cability and transmission. 

13. Add knowledge of immunization schedule as a means of preventing 
diseaseo 

19- Add knowledge of the child's needs for a safe environment (car, 
bus, home, school), 

20. Add knowledge of concepts of family organization/disorganization; 

a. Crisis - stress. 

b. Grief - grieving. 

c. Coping. 

d. Strategies for effective intervention. 

21. Add knowledge of how to integrate normal and disabled children. 

22. Add knowledge of advantages and/or disadvantages of having 
normal and disabled children together in the same classroom. 

23. Add Imowledge of future school placement options for developmentally 
disabled child. 
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( Severely and Multiply) 

2^. Add knowledge of sensitive ways to help parents to adjust their 

expectations for the development ally disabled child to a realistic 
level (neither too high nor too low) . 

25. Add terminology associated with each kind of disability, 

26. Add knowledge of how each team specialist can contribute to 
development of children with each kind of disability. 

.<:7 . Add participation in physical therapy and occupational therapy 
training, 

.■■''^>. Add knowledge of handling disabled child in carrying, sitting 
■md feeding, 

2')^ Add laiowledge of sensory development - tactile, olfactory, 
auditory, and vestibular stimvilation, 

30. Add knowledge of how to extinguish or capitalize on a particular 
behavior (behavior modification) , 

31. Add knowledge of how severely disabled cope, compensate, -adapt, 
communicate, solve problems, 

32. Add knowledge of concept of evolving and developing child. 

33- (From Kathleen Austin) Add knowledge and skill in recognizing 
specific abnormal motor patterns, causes, and how to correct 
or not reinforce. 



oxxmmary of Responses to Section II, Caregiving Approaches 
A, Evaluation One 

1. Emphasize importance of problem-solving applied to individual 
children, 

2. Add connectors to Bases of Child Growth and Development and to 
specific variances. 

3. Add knowledge of methods for behavioral description of children. 
U. Emphasize team approach. 



li, evaluation Two 
(General) 

1, (inl-A-2-8) Add knowledge of acting within budgetary or monetary 
limitations and areas of program which are or are not adaptable 
or subject to compromisj.2 9 
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IV. 



ERIC 



Add knowledge cUid application of use of money aad budgets as they 
apply to the planning and implementation of Caregiving Programs. 

Add knowledge and skill to adapt and then i2T5)leraent Models of 
Early Child Education not only to meet the specific needs of a 
child based on developmental disabilities but also based on 
chronological age and/or general level of functioning of child. 

Add interdisciplinary concepts (not cited). 

Add Models of Early Child Education which emphasize physical and 
motor development and non-verbal comimanication. 

Add knowledge and use of adaptive equipment which is prescribed . 

Add knowledge of pre-speech and oral functioning. 

Add knowledge of maladaptive or competing behavior of development ally 
disabled child. 

Add knowledge of Medical vs. Educational vs. Behavioral Models 
and how these can be used to aid the developmentally disabled 
child. 



(Mild and Moderate) 
10. Add knowledge of models for physical and non-verbal communication. 

!!• Emphasize importance of adjusting and individualizing plans to 
meet special needs of developmentally disabled child in terms 
of both cui'riculum and equipment. 

(Severe and Multiple) 

12. Same as 10 and 11 above. 

13, Add knowlec3ge of how to adapt the components of each Model to 
meed the needs of children with varying degrees of delay and 
handicapping conditions. 

Ik. Add knowledge of models which serve both parent and child.- 

15. Emphasize Language Model aad physical/motor development and care. 



Summary of Responses to III. Caregiving Curriculum 
A. Evaluation One 

1. Add knowledge, skills^ adjustments for each specific disability. 

2. Add major component on self-care skills. 

3. Emphasize team approach. 
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k. Add stateraents -on arranging accessible materials so as to en- 
courage responsible use by children. 

5- Add modification and adaptation of curriculum goals for children 
with different disabilities. 

6. Add ability to adapt curricvilum areas according to disability, \- 

7- Add kiiowled^-:^e of specific equipment (e.g., relaxers, walkers, 
bolsters, etc.). 



B. Evaluation Tvro (see especially Gail Meddaugh as attached) 

(< lenerrLl) 

Add kiiowiedge of adapting from concepts of normalcy to specific 
needi; dictated by specific disabilities (e.g., stimulate play). 

r^mphasize adax.)ting curriculum for each disability, 

3- Add knowledii;e of techniques for adapting curriculum. 

Distinguish between teaching from specific to general vs, 
gener.'xL to specific, 

5. (P?- 33-^) Expand #2 to include art experiences (e.g., finger 
painting, sponge painting, collages). 

6. (uail Meddaugh, p. ^) Change bibliographical references. 

7. (Gail MeddaUfih, pp. 1+ and 5 ) Numerous editorial changes - 
use if we. rewrite. 

3, Add e:cperiences which are geared to non-verbal and infant children. 

V. Add examples specifically geared to mental and physical grasp- 
of development ally disabled children, 

10, Add statements of parameters on tems - mildly - moderately - 
severely - and multiply disabled, 

11, Add major component on self-help skills; should comprise major 
part of curriculum, 

12, Add statements derived from affective domain of teacher (e.g., 
"feeling" that an approach isn't working; "sensing" need for 
schedul.e change or adjustment of pace; "recognizing*^ upsets 
carried over from home; showing genuine love and patience and 
modeling these for parents; using and modeling a sense of 
huinor - laui';;^hing together). 

13- Add component on transfer of knowledge (e.g., circle can be part 
of a traffic light). 
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(Mild axid Moderate) 

ih. Add activities geared to disabilities (e.g., rolling, hopping, 
turning head to light or sound, blowing, sucking on a straw, 
whistling, bringing thumbs together, finger plays). 

15. Add section on care and respect of materials. 

16. Add section on weather (veiy important). 

17 . Add knowledge of art as a therapeutic and expressive tool for 
rauscle control, eye-hand coordination, etc. 

18. Add knowledge of adapting art for visually impaired. 

19. Delete making up dance steps. 

20. Add major component on safety - should be #1 priority. 

ril. Add statements for adapting ('>^see Gail Meddaugh, pp. 2,3,i|)for 
each disability. 

22. Add major component on socialization including self-help, self- 
concept, gjid social interaction skills {"^see Gail Meddaugh, 

pp. 2, 3 aiid if). 

23. Add major component to physical environment including modification 
of equipment and environment - space arrangement - time schedules - 
techniques - to meet needs of handicap. 

2k. Add component on knowledge of instructional materials, equipment, 
space and time needed for children with specific handicaps (see 
Meddaugh, p. 3,^+). 

25. Expand nature science to include environmental awareness and 
specifics on functioning in immediate environment. 

26. Add major and specific section on safety. 

27. Add section on hygiene. 
(Severe and Multiple) 

28. Add knowledge of language at receptive stage and techniques for 
stimulating vocal play. 

29. Add component on teaching severely disabled adaptive process of 
responding to cues. 

30. Add knowledge of levels of speech development, attention span, 
muscular skills, physical mobility, child's dependence on others 
according to disability. 

31. Add knowledge of teaching basic skills - sitting down, holding 
a pencil, getting toilet paper off roll, how to roll over, how 

to put one finger up in the air, how to hold a hand, how to paste, 
how to distinguish from too hot or too cold, how to turn a wheel 
chair around basic elemental, rudimentary skills, 1 OO 
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32. Add specification of curriculum disabilities by kind and degree: 

a- Physical disabilities - cerebral palsy, visual impairment, 

auditory impairment, extremity deformities, spina bifida, etc 

b.* Mental disabilities - epilepsy, autism, echolalia, cerebral 
palsy, speech defects, etc. 

Sumiaary of Responses to Section IV, Self -Development and Human Relations 
A, E'/ xluation One 

1. Distinguish between skills easily acquired and those requiring 
e^xtensive behavior changes. 

2» Add knowledge of how to teach for major behavior changes. 

3- Add knowledge of skills for each disability. 

4c Add knowledge of alternative (to verbal) modes of communication. 

5a Em;phasize trust, value and respect of others. 

6. Add knowledge of techniques for encouraging disabled child to 
coimniinicate in a more mature and effective manner. 

7- Add knowledge of technques to help parents use positive child 
manageinent skills. 



PJvaluation Two 
(General) 

1. Add knowledge of concepts of accountability and responsibility. 

2. Emphasize knowledge of leadership roles - styles. 

3. Emphasize input to student regarding use of self in the processes 
cited through knowledge of - group dynamics and processes - 
leadership style and management - communication - decision making 
conflict management - human needs as a part of self. 

4. Add knowledge of communication in terms of - effective vs. in- 
effective communication - empathy vs. sympathy in helping re- 
lationship - cooperative, coperative, competitive, compromise, 
and collaborative behavior. 

5« Add knowledge of learning environment for child, staff, parent, 
and self. 

6. Add knowledge of stigma and stigma management. 

7« Add knowledge of adaptive and maladaptive coping behaviors in 
child, staff, parents, self. 
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8. Add more specific and expressive examples • 
9- Add concept of trainee modeling teacher. 

10. Add basic references (see Hankerson, p. 6). 

(Mild and Moderate) 

11. Add Icnowledi^e for attitude learning - stigma, normalization, 
advocacy. 

12. Add knowledge of development of child's self concept. 

13. Add knowledge of adaptive coping for children under stress. 

lU. Focus more on Icnowledge of and attitudes toward lower socio- 
economic groups. 

Add knov7ledjk?:e of limits an reso\irces available to lower socio- 
economic ^?;roups. 

16 „ Add Imowledge of realities of above overwhelming and immobilizing 
families. 

17. Add awareness of not stereotyping lower socio-economic families 
MS "'lazy," "uncooperative," etc. 

l8o Add ability to communicate in "plain English" to parents 

in lower socio-economic group who are more likely to be less 
educated anci/or of limited intelligence. 

19. Add laiov:led^e of the culture and life experience of primary 
ethnic }^^o^PS in a given area who are of low socio-economic 
status (e.go, locally - inner city Blacks and White Appalachians) 

([■Multiple and Severe) 

20. Emphasize "how, vrhat, where, and when" concepts of self help. 

21. Emphasize knowledge of community resources « 

22. Add knowledge of parent, self, child, staff needs for supportive 
relationships . 

23. R^nnhasize values and human rights. 

2'+. Add knowledge of the culture and life experience of primary 
ethnic groups in a given area who are of low socio-economic 
status (e.g., locally - inner city Blacks and White Appalachians) 

•MOTE: A. Riemenschneider ' s response contained numerous criticisms and 

suggestions for deletions which should be read before any work is 
done on this section. 
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I. Recommendations 

Several decisions face the'' iProject staff at this point In the work 
of the Project. The following statements will identify some of those 
decisions with the intent that they serve as the basis for discussion 
of finalization of theFroject work. It should be noted that they are 
to some extent interdependent and not necessarily given in the order 
th'it they need to be considered. 



L. Are we satisfied with the extent and content of the information 
^■atiiered throij^h evaluation? 

'r\ If yes, what should be our next tasks? 

3. If no, what other information do we want ajid how can it be ob- 
tained? • 

U. In either case, what time schedule do we need to follow to complete 

our tasks? 

5. What division of labor among Project staff will be most helpful 
in completing tasks and meeting our time schedule? 

b. MtiSit form do we want our final document to take? 

a. As is with addendum? 

b. Revised? 

7- In either case, what tasks do we have to complete to finalize 
the document? 

Go In what form do we want the remainder of evaluation data to be 
compiled and/or reported? 

As first steps toward resolving these decision points, I make the 
•following specific recommendations: 

1. Project staff thoroughly discuss all eight points above before 
reaching a decision on any one. 

2. Project staff work independently with the information compiled 
here, experimenting with how it might be extended, re-categorized, 
fit into existing document, or fit into an addendum. 

3. Project staff meed to compare results, discuss, and try to reach 
final decisions on the points (1 - 8) aboveo 
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In the event that a decision is made to pursue more evaluation 
data, I recommend that we seriously consider meeting as a staff for 
one or more half days with one or more consultants. This should not 
be Interpreted as a recommendation to seek more evaluation data, 

Ms. Do Black has made the suggestion that, after step #3 on 
the previous pa;':e (po 12), we invite X number of the most recent infor- 
incaits to spend some time (on a non-fee basis) responding to questions 
\'r''i\-i the Project staff and elaborating verbally on their written 
rosporiGe::; » 
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Appendix C-1 



University and School Requirements 
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^ 4/74 

Social Science Program 
FAMILY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT^^) 

Name Date of entry into School of Home Economics 

Date of admittance into Major 

Advisor ^ Number of hours completed 



Preschool teaching option 



COURSE & NTIMRFR 






y^lT/ J r 


LUUrCob & NUMBER 


Hrs 


Gr 


Qtr/Yr 


NATURAL ^CIVKCF 








HOME ECONOMICS (4A) 








r'ViPm 101 nr 901 


c 






HEC 290 


2 






Chem 102 nr *>9'> 


c 
O 






M.H.&Eq. 327 


5 






Riolopv 100 


c 
O 






















Food & Nutr. 310 


5 














F&CD 360 


5 






Orniin A /'^ 1 0\ 








F&CD 362 


4 














♦F&CD (462) 


3 














* F&CD (463) 


2 






uroup D (o-ioi 








♦F&CD 463A (Repeat) 


2 






A 'rf 1 (jA -r> 9Q0 








♦F&CD 589. 10 


5 














F&CD 598 (\V only) 


2 














F&CD 663 (A only) 


3 






OWL^LMIj k> 1 II» ^ Ci (^tj—uUI 








F&CD 662 (W only) 


3 






LiFOUp /i (0— 11) 








































SUPPORTING COURSES (26) 
















17hrs. Psych; 9 hrs. Educ. 






\jT\ju\j o (As— ^0) 








(see reverse side) 








ooc ^ui or lUl 


D 






Psych 230 


5 






oo^ ^uu levei 


D 






Psych 550 


3 






i!iCon luu 








Psych 








Soc 400 level 


4 






Psych 
















Psych 
















Educ 


3 






ENGLISH 100 


5 






Educ ^ . 


3 














Educ or Music or Comm 


3 






PSYCHOLOGY 100 


5 






















♦♦ELECTIVES to total 196 (45-50) 






PHYSICAL EDUCATION (3) 
















Phys Ed 101 
































UVC 100 


1 






























COMMUNICATION: ORAL 
















AND WRITTEN (6-10) 
















Comm 105 or 110 


5 














JournaLlOl or 555.02 


3-5 














or English 301 or 305 


5-3 































♦ PRE-REGISTRATION REQUIRED AT LEAST 4 QUARTERS IN ADVANCE 
*♦ Includes University requirement of 12 hours of electives 
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Social Science Program 
SUPPORTING COURSES 



Choose 9 hours In Group I 
Group I 



Course & No. 


Cr. 


Prerequisites 


Psych 340 


3 


9 hrs in Psych 


Psych 530 


3 


10 hrs in Psych 


*^'^*Psych 571 


3 


10 hrs in Psych 


Psych 551 


3 


10 hrs in Psych 


Psych 682 


3 


15 hrs in Psych 



Choose 9 hours in Group li 



Group n 



Course & No. 


Cr. 


Prerequisites 


**Ed:E h MC 467 


3 


460* 


*'«^d:E U MC501 


3 


460 & permission of instr. 


***Ed Excep 651 


3 


permission of instr. 


**''^d Excep 652 


3 


651 


**Ed 673 


3 


Senior (offered Sp & Su) 


**Comm 250 


3 




Music 270 


3 


permission recommended 


Music 370 


3 


270, 271, or permission 






of Dr.- Sexton 


Music 271 


2 


permission recommended 


Music 265 


2 





SUGGESTED ELECTIVE COURSES 



Course & No. Cr. Prerequisites 



Anthro 200 5 

Anthro 525 4 

♦♦Health Ed 102 1 

Phys Ed 270 2 

Phys Ed 271 3 

♦♦Soc Work 323 5 

Home Ec 314 5 

Home Ec 413 4 

Home Ec 230 2 

Home Ec 667 3 



Soph 

20 hrs allied subject or 
permission of instr. 



also 322, 320, 228, 



enroll Sp quarter only 
permission of instr. 
10 hrs in Chemistry 
310 and 314 

462,463, and Permission 
or 371 



♦ Family and Child Development majors have been accepted with Home Ec 362 

♦♦ Recommended for personnel in day care centers 
♦♦❖Recommended for teachers of retarded or developmentally delayed children 

Note: Additional courses may be seli^cted from Bulletin #3 with advisor's consent prior to 
scheduling. Courses completed before admission to F&CD and which are not equiva- 
lent to listed courses must be approved by the advisor and Division Chairman, and 
in some cases, by the F&CD facility. 
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4/74 

FAMILY AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 



The Family and Child Development Division is one of five divisions in the 
School of Home Economics. The function of the division is to prepare 
undergraduates to work with normal preschool children and their families 
or with individuals with a wide range of developmental disabilities. 

The curriculum in Family and Child Development, in addition to required 
courses in Home Economics and in Family and Child Development, is built 
on supporting courses in Psychology, Socioloay, and Education. The prime 
requisite for students electing this major is a genuine sustained interest 
in the welfare of individuals and their families. Establishing mutual 
relationships with parents is necessary if the home and school are to 
function effectively. A knowledge of the developmental pattern of individuals 
through the life span and its application in regard to guidance of activities 
and behavior is essential. Excellent health, stamina, initiative, ability to 
cooperate with staff and parents, respect for others, and friendliness are 
other personal essentials. 

Preschool Teaching Option . One of the major purposes of the division is to 
prepare undergraduates for positions as teachers in preschool s or nursery 
schools (half-day programs) and in child care or day care centers (all day 
programs) which are usually concentrated in the urban centers. In Ohio, 
preschool teachers are not certified. Family and Child Development majors 
do not have the many additional courses required by the State Department of 
Education for elementary or kindergarten teaching. 

Developmental Disabilities Options 

teaching 1n classrooms for the youncf handicapped child. Through electing 
courses and practlcums in developmental disabilities and mental retarda- 
tion, the student may fulfill state requirements for teachina in the 
county programs for children with developmental disabilities". Students 
interested in this option with emphasis on infants and toddlers should 
contact Mrs. Ellen Nash, Room 31 5A, Campbell Hall, 422-7705. Students 
interested in this option with emphasis on preschool children should 
contact Mrs. Rebecca Blauser, 31 5A, Campbell Hall, 422-7705. 

Home Training Consultant . The Home Training Consultant is an individual 
who works In the home to help children with developmental disabilities 
and their parents. This help may take many forms depending upon the 
needs of the client and the client's family. Graduates of this program. 
In addition to working as Home Training Consultants, are also certified 
to work in the county programs for the mentally retarded such as adult 
training and preschool programs. Because of limited resources, a 
selective admissions policy Is being considered. A moritorium has been 
placed on enrollment until Summer, 1975. Students may apply to this 
option during Spring, 1975 for admission to the program in Sunwer, 1975. 
Students interested in finding out more about the program should contact 
Mrs. Sherri Linhart, Room 31 5B, Campbell Hall, 422-7705. 
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Priorities for Freshman and Sophomores 
PROGRAM: Social Science 
MAJOR: Family and Child Development^^) 



FRESHMAN YEAR 

(1) English 100 must be completed during 
the freshman year. It may be sched- 
uled any quarter. (5) 

(2) Physical Education* 101 is required 

and must be scheduled each quarter until 
three quarters of credit have been 
earned. (3) 

(3) UVC 100 is required of all freshmen 
and must be scheduled the first quarter 
of enrollment. ' (1) 

(4) Chemistry 101-02 or 121-22 , See 
section on Chemistry Placement in 
Advisor Packet, (10) 



(5) Biology 100 may be scheduled any 
quarter. 



(5) 



(6) Psychology 100 may be scheduled any 
quarter. (5) 



SOPHOMORE YEAR 

(1) Freshman prf orltles (1) through (10) If 
not already completed. 

(2) Home JEc 290. Home Economics as a 
Profession is required unless HEC 590 
is taken. (2) 

(3) Psychology 230. The prerequisite Is 
Psychology 100. (5) 

(4) Sociology 200 level . Sociology 101 
will fulfill the prerequisite. (5) 

(5) Major or Supporting Courses. (10) 

(6) BER-Soclal Science. Group A. (5) 

(7) BER-Humanltles . (S) 

(8) Electives. (3-5) 



(7) Communication 105 or 110. 



(5) 
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(8) BER-Humanities . Art 190 is recom- 
mended. (3) 

(9) BER-Social Science. Economics 100 
may be scheduled any quarter. (5) 
Sociology 101 may be scheduled any 
quarter. (5) 

(10) Electives. (5-7) 

^^^Includes options for preschool teaching and the Home Training Consultant. 

; * Not required of students who complete at least 48 credit hours In UVC-LMA, 
MNS. MRN, and NWK. 
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Appendix C-2 

Descriptions of Seminars and Practicums 
Developed for Academic Year 197^^-75 
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COURSE DESCRIPTIONS 



HW 793.10 U 2 Hours 

GROUP STUDIES 
A. 

Pereq: permission of instructor 
Repeatable to a maximum of 15 hours. 

Practicum with young children vith Development Disabilities; to 
be taken concurrent vith HE 79^-10 Pramschufer 



79^1.10 U 3 Hours 

GROUP STUDIES 
A. 

i^'-ereq: pemission of instructor 
Repeatable to a maximum of 10 cr. hrs. 

Curriculum Planning Etheridge 



HE 793.10 U 2 Hours 

GROUP STUDIES 
W. 

Prereq: permission of instructor 
Repeatable to a ma:ximum of 15 cr. hrs. 

Practicum with ydung children vith physical handicaps and their families. 



Allied Medicine 693 U 3 Hoars 

GROUP STUDIES 
W. 

Prereq: permission of instructor 

Seminar on the physically handicapped young child. ^V^\^oA Pu^y^scVw^rT 



HE 589.10 U 5 Hours 
Sp. 

Prereq: permission of instructor 

Field Work with young children with developmental disabilities and their families, 
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Appendix C-3 

Sequence of Courses and Practicums Developed 
Throughout the Entire Experimental Phase 
of the Project 
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QUARTER COURSES MD PRACTICUMS 



Autumn 1973 



29^.10 Introductory Experience with Young 

Children with Developmental Disabilities 

2 Hr Seminar in Developmental Disabilities 

3 Hr Practicum 



Winter 19T^ 



593.10 Practicum with Infants and Toddlers (2 Hr) 
59^.10 Infant and Toddler Growth and Development 
(3 Hr) 



Spring": 197^ 



k62 Nursery School Activites (3 Hr) 

h63 Nursery School Practicum (2 Hr) 



Autiunn 197^^ 



793.10 Practicum with Young Children with 
Developmental Disabilities (2 Hr) 
79^.10 Infant and Toddler Curriculum (3 Hr) 



V/inter 1975 



793.10 Practicum with Young Children with 

Motor Disabilities (2 Hr) 
69^.09 Motor Development (3Hr) 



Spring 1975 



589.10 Field Work (8 Hr) 
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Appendix C-U 

Syllabus 
Home Economics 793.10 
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- lUo - Part 1 

Activity for Early Training Class; Week 1, Oct 1 - Oct kth 

CPB Students " lO/l/lk - lO/k/lh 

Ob.jectiveG VJk 1 

1. Meet the children. 

Familiarize yourself with areas in the room. 
3. Prepare a needs assessment (see objective^ veek 2). 

Assist teacher in formal child assessments if assessment tool is ready. 
[}. Act as support to teachers during lunch and circle time. 
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Part 2 



Activlt:/ I'or Early Training Class: Week 2, Oct, 7 - nth 

For the next two weeks we will ask you to prepare a "needs assessment" on each 
of the children. In order to do this you will need to: 

1, Jefine the following terms: 

a. Coordination 

b. Cognition 

c. Recepttve language 
a. ExTJ^^jssive language . 
e,, Jocnniotion 

r „ S o c i ?:il i z at i o n 

vk-ire a paragraph describing each of the children's development in the 
areas listed above* Base your descriptions on your classroom observa- 
tions or work with the children. 

3- I'Ollow your descriptions with a sampling of activities you would choose 
to foster the child's development in the different areas. 

This; should be given to Marilyn by October 15th. 
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Part 1 



Activity for Early Training Class; Week 3, October l^th - l8th 

1. During these four days, you will need to look at each of the children in the 
areas of eatin>': skills and attention span « 

2. The classroom teacher has set performance goals for the children in these 

Ctreas at: 

a. attention span: a 10 minute time period of attention to one task (other 

than eating 

b. eating skills: totally independent eating (not to include helping one's 

own plate, pouring milk, or disposing of dishes) 

vr.it.j a briei' paragraph on each child in both areas, describing his or her 
i./vsent functioning in these areas. Again, base your descriptions on your 
clcicsroorn observations or work with the children. 

U. After you have described .present functioning levels, list sequential steps 

you v/ould ^ro through toward reaching the goals of a ten minute attention span 
and independent feeding. If you would use any special or adapted utensils, 
include reference to them. 

5. j.ist ruiy resource materials or people you consulted in uclping you define 
::.tof>s toward meeting goals. 

6. rlease i^ive to Marilyn by October 21st. 



not;-; : !<:eniember that you can utilize all staff members within the classroom 
■ a:j resources, especially the O.T. and P.T. , who may be able to give 
you some information about feeding techniques used with physically 
handicapped children. 

/Uso, the gO'Ol ['or Leon in the area of eating skills cannot realistically 
be independent eating. Goal can be defined as "more efficient" eating. 
This includes such things as swallowing, use of adapted utensils, ways to 
decrease the cunount of time a staff member' spends feeding him. 
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- lh3 - ("beginning Wk k) 

Part 3 
("beginning Wk 7) 

General Outline of Practiciim Experiences in Early Training 
Classroom During Remainder of Fall Quarter 



1. V/eek 3: Activity on eating skills and attention span is due Oct. 21st, 
It is intended that in your l\iture dealings with the children "wyo"^ will 
remember steps you listed and that they will be helpf^ll to you during lumch 
time and morning activities. 

Information and dates found below are subject to slight revision ajid will de- 
finitely be more fvilly explained to you before you begin. 

\"ook h: October 21-25 ' 

Week 5: October 28- November 1 

Week 6: November 

These three weeks will require little^ if any outside work and will mainly 
irjvolve experience with implementing daily activities planned by Ellie and 
stafi' and recording the results of these activities. Breifly, Ellie plans 
to have by this time identified two areas of need with each child and plan- 
ned activities to promote progress in these areas. You will rotate in doing 
these activities and will be able to work with all children. Ellie will ex- 
plain methods of charting results to you when we begin this. 

3. VJeek 7: November 11-15 
Week 3: November 18-22 
VJeek November 25-29 
;veek 10: .'December 2-6 

Weeks l^Q, and 9 will be spent in concentrating on skills a head teacher 
needs. We ill spend some time on practicing each of Ellie' s roles as 
head teacher. During the 10th week, you will each participate one day 
as head teacher ^ in Ellie 's absence. 
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Part 3 



Activities for Early Training Class: Weeks 7.8,9 & lOrlTov. 12 - Dec. 6 



During the remainder oi" the quarter you will be exploring, practicing and 
actually assuming the roles and responsibilities of head teacher in an Early 
Training Classi^ om. The main objective is not so much to "test" your abilities 
to peri'orrn the asks of the classroom teacher (although you are being asked to 
do this), but to give you the opportunity to do some serious thinking about how 
you will structui'e, operate and direct your own classroom and those who will 
woi-k with you in the future. 

i>i adlition, we hope to increase your awareness of the rather "schizophrenic" 
ditM'::- or H head teacher. This usage of the word is meant to describe the re- 
s;'.,>fLL:ii;ility of the teacher to not only wprk individually with children, but to 
;:-i/e students or volunteers guidance, to coordinate, supervise, and be co^r^iizant 
of iill '.'j.:t±vitl-z in your classroom at all times. 
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Part 3 



V/eek 7: Movtiraber l^.-V^lh 

(Clnce this is a shortened week in the classroom, some allowances will be 
mu.de to i^ive you tiino to do some planning aiid there may be some overlap of ac- 
tivifcies into the I'oUowing week.) 

This week you will be concentrating on activities which usually take place 
diiriui.: the first hall' oi" the morning, generally from 8:30 to 10:00. In addition, 
some ot' the responsibilities of the head teacher are all morning duties, so you 
will look at half of those this week and the remaining half next week. 

Mllie has defined those duties which she feels are a part of a head teacher* s 
role. They are listed below, with any explanations and instructions necessary. 

1. 'Mrir. ' present during the open classroom period (before any children arrive) 
^Tom 'j:V> to '6:30 . Rllie uses this time to organize her plans for the day, 

speclrjl note oi" what group or individual activities she wants to do 
v/ith each child and in general set up the physical classroom for the day. 
riii;: mecms th-it on at least one day ne xt week each of you will have to arrive 
•!.t ]'ilsonirj:er by o:V) A.M. 

Kor o:v:anlzinj^ this procedure, the foolowing schedule can be used: 

Wednesday, Nov 13th: Rona 
Thursday, Nov. l^th: Jan and Sally 
Vriday, Nov. 15th: Barb 
j*e '.nesday, Nov. 20th: Dee Dee ■ 

P. V/atching, takin^^ off coats and interacting with children who come early . 
Thiri takes place from 0:30 to 9:00. On the day scheduled above for you to 
come earl;y , you will also do this. 

3. ■:;ettin^_': children out of cars, bus and aiding in coat removal . You have all 
done this before, ^'ut this tljne, you are the head teacher. Give some thought 
to: '.'Hio stays in the clac;.sroom ^riLth other kids while you do this? Is your . 
time utilized nost efr'tciently if you wait on the bus, etc., or should 

:.:tudent:.:' ^/ol , teers do t^his? 

CupervlGing arid conducting irlrcle time. It will be yoiir responsibility 
to or,'/&si±ze tliis tlmo. The following schedule will be followed: 

'.■.ednesdri:/, Nov. 13th: Rona 
Thursday, Nov. ikth: Jan 
Friday., Nov. 15th: Barb 
lues clay , Nov . 19th : S ally 
V/eCuiesday, Nov. 20th: Dee Dee 

tj. Do Physical Tb.eraoy exercises with Leon for 13 minutes , between 9 - 10:00. 
You all have all received copies of these exercises^ but it would be ad— 
v'jt(i^:eoas to ask Ellie to direct you in doing them one day this week. It is your 
resoonsibllity to arrange this with her on a day when no other student is 
(^oing it. (Dee Dee can arrange for Ellie to wait until 10:00 or repeat 
exerci ses one dc^/^^ ) 

6. Clean up -and/ar ohaiy^e Tony C.'s clothes if necessary . 
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7. Observe others working in the classroom; see that activities done vith 
children are appropriate and suitable for each individual child . Dur- 
ing the hour from 9-10:00^ : 'oss and fine motor activities are the area 
or' concentration in this class. This week;, concentrate on devising new 
activities for the ch|,ldren which are appropriate for each child's in- 
dividual level of functioning in both gross and fine motor areas. It is ex- 
tremely LniTportant that you be aware of what others are doing with the 
children. You must be able to give aides or volunteers directions or 
Gu^■^'';e^Jtions or information about the children. Remember, too, that others 
wor-king in your clnssroom may need some positive reinforcement for their 
I ' To >*t 3 at t irp.es . 
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Part 3 



Week 3; November l8--22 

Thic week, you will be concentrating on activities which take place during the 
latter half of the morning, from 10:00 to 11:30. Some all day duties are also 
included. 

Below are listed those tasks Ellie sees as being important during the above time: 

1. Concentrate on your individual activities with the children while also observing 
others' activities in the classroom . From 10:00 - 11:00, the major activity 
Tocus in the classroom is language. Concentrate on formulating new and refining 
yoiir previous language activities Trdth each individual child. One of the constant 
duties of a head teacher is to devise new activities to foster the same develop- 
ment, both to keep the child's interest and to avoid any boredom on your own part. 

'c\. Be especially aware of your own verbal interactions and disciplinary measures 

ygth the children at other times . Are the children being praised for appropriate 
thir>':G? Is time-out being used effectively when necessary? What are the 
yariuus techniques used (both your own and others) to discipline? How will 
you structure your own classroom procedure in this area and most importantly, 
how will you convey these procedures to co-workers or volunteers. 

3. Do ore-lunch exercises with Leon . It will be necessary for you to arrange a time 
just prior to lunch to work with Ellie on these exercises. We would prefer 
that you do them with Ellie aiding you, rather than Just observe them being 
done, since you will be responsible for doing them during the last week of the 
quarter. 

h. Feed Leon . i\gain, do this when Ellie is available to help you. Lunchtime 

is a tension-provoking time for Leon, as well as whoever feeds him. Ellie feels 
she has learned a great deal about Leon during the past 7 weeks, so be sure to 
utilise her this week. She may not be available on the day when you take over 
as head teacher. 

5. Get Leon's coat on and take him to the bus . 

6. Room clean-up after children leave > This may make it necessary to stay later 
than 11:30. If you have a 12:00 class, arrange to stay at least one day when 
you do not. 

7. In addition, check on and consider the following: 

(a) Where are the fire exits for Msonger, and specifically, for the Early 
Training Class? ^-Jhat would be your procedure if you heard the fire bell 
or if there was a fire in your classroom? 

(b) VJhat procedure is followed in case of serious injury in the classroom? 

(c) Where are first aid supplies? 

(d) V/here are names and phone numbers of parents? 
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Part 3 



tfeek 9: November 213-29 

During the past two weeks , you have had the opportunity to participate in most of 
the duties and roles of a head teacher in this classroom. This week you will 
have two iidditional things to do: 

1. Add a new group activity to the classroom . This can be in any area you msh. 
Sllie is willing for you to try anything and to exchange roles with you while 

. . you conduct the-activity. Try to include all children, even if some have only 
pricsive participation. 

For Ellie and Tina's benefit, please write this up in lesson plan form and 
f\illy explain your objectives and procedure to them before beginning. Since 
you will^be leading the activity, it will help them to cooperate and aid you, 
if they clearly understand what you intend to do. 

2. Compile a detailed schedule of the day dixring the following week when you will 
l\inction as head teacher. Althoa;igh realistically as head teacher in your own 
classroom, you will not do this daily, you will initially need to do so to clarify 
to others what yoxir procedure and routine will be. 

Include in this report: 

(1) Approximate tiiae schedule of events. 

(2) Vraat you yourself will do during the morning, as well as what you expect 
others to be doing. 

(3) Descriptions of any new acti^/ities (include time in #l) you will be adding 
' to classroom procedure that day (if your new activity for this week was 

successful you might want to add it or substitute it with another). 
(U) A narrative on disciplinary procedures you wish to be followed. 

(5) Any specific instructions you have for co-workers concerning methods for 
dealing with each specific child (i.e., Stacy, when requiring verbalization, 
etc. ) 

(6) Notation of procedure you would follow in case of fire, serious injury 
or illness in one of the children. 

Please give one copy of this to Marilyn on Monday, Dec. 2 and a copy to Tina 
on the day you will function as head teacher. 
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Part 3 



Week 10: December 2-Y 

Please refer to the following schediile to determine which day you will function as 
head teacher in the Early Training Classroom: 

Monday, December 2 - Dee Dee 

Tuesday, December 3 - Sally 

Wednesday, December h - Barb 

Thursday, December 5 - Jan 

Friday, December 6 - na 



Remember : 

1. On the day you participate as head teacher you will need to perform all the 
previously practiced roles. You will need to come early and stay for clean-up. 

2. To give Tina a copy of your schediile on your day. 

3. Ellie will, for the most part, not be in the classroom on these days. She will 
.be available if you need to consult with her, however. 

Tina will continue to perform her Job as assistnat in the classroom, but will 
be aware of your assvimed role. In addition, the other Competency Program 
student in the room vith you will be assuoning the role of a new volunteer in 
the classroom and you will need to spend some time orienting her or giving her 
guidance. 

5. You will not participate in assessment, of children even if you are schedvQ^d 
to do so on your day. Redirect other workers to help those conducting assess- 
ments . 

Sniiy - you will need to incorporate the half hour in the groGS motor room into 
your Tuesday schef3ule and plan. 
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Part 3 



Supplement to Weeks 9 and 10 

Because of concerns voiced by the students over organization of time during 
the classroom period and a feeling of confusion over the lack of structure, the 
follovo.ng weekly schedule of time was given to students at the beginning of the 
ninth week of the quarter. In addition, again as a result of feedback from the 
students, they were given current copies of each child's progress chart based 
on assessment resiilts and some revisions were made in the assignment for Week 
10/ (See below) 

Things to note about assignment for Week 10: 

1. On days when you or another student are adding a new group activity, you will 
suspend your regularly scheduled individual activities for the duration of 
the activity. It wo\ild be helpful if you could start the group activity on 
the hour, quarter hour or half hour, so you will not interrupt some one 

else's 15 minute block in the middle. 

2s On Tuesdays, if the class is still in the gross motor room when language 
activities are scheduled to begin, you need to ask Ellie if she prefers 
that you bring language materials with you to the gross motor room or 
if you should take individual children back to the regular classroom with 
you. 

3. Jan- on Monday, on your make-up day, you are not figured into the schediile, 
so you need to serve as support for other students or staff during their 
scheduled activities. Barb has some times when she is schediiled to work 
with 2 kids at a time - perhaps you two can split these. 

k. If Cindy asks you to help with assessment, do so, suspending schediiled 
activities. You shouldn't do this more than once a weeks, however. 
During Week 10, you will not need to help with assessments. 

5. V/hen you make up your schedule for Week 10, you are only responsible for 
planning when and in what area you and Tina will work with kids. Other 
students' activities can be copied from the schediile sheets. In any 
classroom you cannot account for every child every minute of the day 
unless you have nine kids and nine adiilts. This is impossible here, so 

'lo don't be discouraged if a child is not worked with during a 15 minute 
time block - they need time to do some solitary exploring. 
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Appendix C-5 

Syllabus 
Home Economics 79^-10 
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SEMINAE ON INFMT MD TODDLER CUBRICULUM AND FLAMING 



General Assignments and Expectations: 

1. Attend class 

2. Read all assigned readings 

3. Participate in class discussion .s 
k. Turn in all special assignments on time. 

5. Complete a C & I and a Reading Abstract Card each week. 

A. C & I Cards : C & I stands for creativity and insight. Select 
. some thought, reading passage, comic strip, something someone 

said, etc. that particularly caught your attention and made 
you stop and think, gain a new perspective," or stimulate you 
to do something new. On a 5"x8" card describe the stimulus 
(i.e., what caught your attention) and explain or discuss what 
the stimulus meant to you. The only limitation is that the 
C & I cards must in some way relate to infants and toddlers 
or their families, programs, societal views, etc. 

B. Reading Abstract Cards: Select and read a Journal article, 
hook, hook chapter, monograph, or project final report that 
relates to the topic discussed .each week. The material read 
must be in addition and other than the weekly class reading 
assignments. On a 5"x8" card abstract the article. Make 
sure you give a complete bibliographic reference, abstract 
the article, and react to the article or some aspect of the 
article. 



6. Select one of the project final reports Dr. Etheridge has in his office. 
If you have access to other project final reports you may use them. 
The only limitation is that the project must have been an infant 
and toddler intervention project for children at risk or with a 
handicap. Read the report. Pay special attention to the curriculum — 
underlying assumptions, theoretical basis, content areas, materials, 
role of teacher, role of child, use of space and time, delivery system, 
and effectiveness. By the end of the 5TH WEEK OF CLASSES, you should 
turn in a 5 to 10 page paper which describes each of the above mentioned 
aspects of the project reviewed. The last section of the paper should 
be your reaction to, or, thoughts about the project you reviewed. 



WEEK 1 

Tuesday 

Introduction: 

1. Welcome 

2. Have students fill out class schedule cards. 

3. Discuss practicum and assign students to practice times. Must 
sign up. for two mornings (9:00 a.m. - 11:30 a.m.) per week. Two 
:=tudents must sign up for each day and no more than three students 
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may sign up for the same day. Ms. Pramschufer will be responsible 
for the 793.10 practiciim. Check vith Ms . Pramschufer to find out the 
particulars regarding the practicum. 

Discuss student expectations or desired outcomes for the course. 
5 . Assignment Read — 

A. Alpern, Gerald. MCARC Curriculum Activities Guide, pp. l~lU. 

B. Fraiberg, Selma. The Magic Years, pp. 3-27. 

C. Gordon, Ira. Baby Learning^ Through Baby Play * pp. 2-5- 

D. Painter, Genevieve. Teach Your Baby, pp. 1-55. 

E. Provence, Sally. Guide for the Care of Infants in Groups, pp. l-l8. 

F. Tronick, Edvard and Patricia Greenfield. Infant Curriculum , pp. 1-50 



Thui^sday : 

1. Define: curriculum, curriculum plan, curriculum planning and 

curriculum guide. 

2. Discuss basic assumptions underlying curriculiim planning. 

A. Quality in the educational program has priority. 

B. The curriculum itself must be dynamic and ever changing 
as nev developments and needs in our society arises. 

C. The process of curriculum planning must be continuous 

D. No master plan vill serve all schools. 

E. Many individuals participate in curriculum planning. 

F. Procedures of curriculum planning vary from system to 
system, from school to school, and from classroom to 
classroom; but they are logical, consistent, and identifiable 
in each situation. 

3. Process of Curriculum Planning 

A. Duplicate and handout for discussion Figure 1: A Model 

of the Process of Curriculum Planning from Saylor, J. Galen 
and William M. Alexander. Curriculum Planning , p. 7 

B. Also duplicate Figure 2: Decision Making in Curriculum 
Planning. Ibid. p. l8. 

C. Utilize handouts as basis for discussion 
Forces Affecting Curriculum Decisions: 

A. National Curriculum Projects 

B. Tradition 

C. Accredation and/or licensure 

D. College and Universities 

E. Public Opinion 

F. Special-interest groups 

G. Authors and Publishers 

H. Critics of education 

I. Testing programs 
J. Research 

K. Foundations. 

L. Education profession • 

M. Personal knowledge, interest and attitutes. 
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WEEK II 
Tuesday 

1. No curriciolTun is teacher proof. 

2. The teacher in the program for the infant and toddler is the key to 
a good program. 

3. Role of the teacher 

A. What kind of children do ve want? 

a. Values are the guides ve use to determine how to behave 
in certain situations. 

B. Style of Teaching 

a. Theoretical basis of curriculTora model. 

b. Match between teacher's beliefs and personality and 

the teaching strategies dictated by a give curriculum model. 

c. Knowledge of and belief in the curriculum being employed 

d. Clarified feelings about: 

Discipline — Some rules of thumb are: 

1. Consistency — 

If many teachers, make sure everyone agrees 
on style. 

Avoid mommy-daddy bind betveen teachers. 

2. Must be visible and gotten over with quickly 

Removal from situation (Crisis). 

Avoidance of conflict situations. 

Teaching new strategy. 
Aggression — Some rules of thiomb: 
Task too difficult 
Too many children for space 
Insufficient niiraber of toys 
Boredom 

Restriction of movement— (sitting still to long, etc.) 

e. Provide child with things and people to learn from. 
Assignment Read: 

A. Stedman, D. , et al. How Can Effective Early Intervention Programs 
be Delivered to Potentially Retarded Children. Report to Secretary, 
HEV/, October 1972. 



Thursday^ 

1. Handout Spodek*s "A Framework for Analysis". Use Spodek's eight elements 
of an early childhood program as a basis for discussion. Make sure 
students imderstand each element. 

2. Assign students to work as a group and use Spodek's "Framework for 
Analysis" to analyse their practicum site, Nisonger Center Early 
Childhood Training Class. Due by the end of the THIRD WEEK. 
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WEEK III 

Tuesday . "The Use of Time" 

1. Program schedules 

A. Types of schedules (plans) 

a. Yearly 
"b. Unit 

c. Daily 

d. ' Individual child 

B. Schedule Format 

a. Topic 
"b. Purpose 

c. OlDjectives — state vith clear outcomes 

d. Activities 

e. Materials 

f . Special Notes or considerations 



Thursday "The Use of Time Continued" 

2. Ways of Temporally Organizaing a Day 

A. Sequential temporally fixed activity periods or classes. Clock 
dictates "beginning and ending of activities. 

B. Open or Flexihle. Children free tc select activities: Opening, 
closing, and meals usually only fixed or required points of change 
for all children. 

C. Block time — Large "blocks of time assigned to various types of 
activity. Children may or may not self select vithin time hlocks. 

3. Advantages and disadvantages of each vay of organizing time. 

h. Importance of knowing hov parents schedule child's time at home — 

i.e., demand vs. fixed feeding schedules, family routine, regularity 
of interaction periods with child. 

5. Importance of flexibility when planning a program for infant:.' and toddlers 

6. Importance of: - 

A. Maintaining parents as significant others. Do not deniU:tr'i.te parents. 

B. Decreasing separation anxiety 

C. Establishing some predictable or regular events for the child's day. 

D. Utilize the surroundings 

E. Quite and active periods 

F. Individual child differences 

7. Assignment : Read 

Tronick and Greenfield. Infant Curriculum , pp. 51-117- 
I, Assignment : Design a schedule for a child 

A. Design one half day, 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 a.m. 

B. Design one full day, 7:00 a.m'. - 5:00 p.m. 
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WEEK IV 



Tuesday "The Use of Space" 

Consideration vhen planning space: 

1. Legal gc licensing requirements: County (Local) and State 

2. Fire, health, and safety requirements: County (Local) and State 

3. Fixed outlets in room 

A. Doors 

B. Windows 

C . Restrooms 

D . Water 

E. Electrical 
k. Assignment : Read 

A. Cherry, Harkness, and Kuzma. Niorsery School Management Guide . 

pp. 33-51, 223-291. 

B. Molloy. Trainable Children > pp. 26-27. 

C. Hildebrand. Introduction to Early Childhood Education , pp. ^^9-65. 

D. Honig and Lally. Infant Caregiving . pp. I6I-I81. 

E. Leeper, Dales, Skipper and Witherspoon. Second edition: 

Good Schools for Young Children, pp. 129-150. 



Thursday "The Use of Space Continued" 

1. Pathway Pattern 

A. Floor space 

B. Location of fixed outlets 

C. Location of fixed equipment. 

D. Arrangement of play areas. 

2. Activity Areas 

A. Need for water, electricity, light. 

B. Noise 

C. Mess Factor 

D. Movement factor 

E. Nearness to materials, supplies, clean-up. 

3 . Assignment: Read 

Kritchevsky. Space , entire monograph. 



WEEK V 
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Tuesday "The Use of Equipment" 

1. Available Equipment 

A. Variety — number and what kind of equipment. 

B. Complexity — What all a piece of equipment can be used for. 

2. Desired Equipment 

Review suggested minimum equipment list found in: 

A. Honig & Lally. Infant Caregiving . 

B. Tronick & Greenfield. Infant Curriculum . 

C. Keister. A Demonstration Pro.ject: Group Care of Infants 

and Toddlers . 

J) . . Day Care 2: Serving Infants; Child Development . 
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3. Assignment : Read 

A. Forrester, Betty J., G. P. Brooks, B- M. Hardge, and 

Doris D. Outlaw. Materials for Infant Pevelopment . 

B. Griswold, Patricia. A Program Outline for Parents and Their 
Children, A^es 3 Months to 3 Years Having Cerebral Palsy . 

C. Lowell, Edgar L. and Marguerite Stoner. Play It By Ear : 
Auditory Training Games , 

D. Segner, Leslie and Charlotte Patterson. Ways. to Help Babies 
Grow and Learn: Activities for Infant Education . 

E. Upchurch, Beverly. Easy^to-Do Toys and Activities for Infants 
and Toddlers. 

F. _ . Please Help Us Help Ourselves . 
^1 . Assignment : 

A. Due Thursday and be prepared to explain to class 
b. Design a classroom. Make sure you specify how space 
and equipment will be used. Draw a floor plan. 



Thursday 

i. — — . u . 

Each of the students presents classroom they designed. Class discusses 
use of space and equipment. Each classroom design is evaluated by 
class according to Kitchevsky's scheme for evaluating space and 
equipment . 



This four-week time block is devoted to a close analysis of the DDIEOP 
.jurrlculum. Each of the students will be assigned one of the curriculum 
cnoc:ai: areas. All activities within the area are to be explained and demonstrated. 
'! rr" .:iyle of teaching the activity as well as what to do will be stressed. 
/I i f:.:r-rtatti wayrj cV doing the activity and alternate activities shomd be suggested. 

u:3e a doll or one of your classmates to help demonstrate activites. 

how the activity may have to be .modified to accommodate an ortliopedically 
or* r:...;n-cimbulatury child. 



This week will be devoted to an analysis of issues surrounding infant and 
lodiiier curriculmn and programs. Issues will be those of primary concern to 
::hi; ir-r.t,s. The purpose will be to pull the seminar together into a functional 

v/hc'le t'or the students. 



1. Model of the Process of Curriculum Planning 

2. . Decision Making in Curriculum Planning 

3. A Framework for Analysis 
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A l-'RAMEWORK FOR ANAIiYCIS 

AssuxTiptions - The basic "givens" of a program^ 

1.1 Ai^smptions about the client . Plow does the program conceive of the child 
.'uid of childJriood? Are parents considered clients as well? 

1.:/ Aosmptions about the educative process « Are there specific theories of 
learning or of instruction underlying the program? Are they related? 

1.3 Ar>::>iiniptions about the school . Is the school conceived of as a broad 
r:oci.'il a^^ency or as narrowly concerned with limited learnings? 

-'..•! Ar.rsujriptions about the teacher . Is the teacher considered as an instru- 
ment of the prograin or is she a major decision maker? 

!jJl-li-LLi ^^^^ pr'j[':rruii - The purposes of the program. 

.'.1 I. MK-r^aif'ie f^oals . V/hat long-range objectives are to be achieved? 
\ :;? iurt-tenfi .objectives . Are immediate objectives stated? 

.'.3 RelotioiiL^hi:; between the two . Are long- and short-range goals consistent? 

Degree of Gr:)ecif icity of objectives . Are objectives stated as observable. 
hehrtviorV Are objectives stated in other ways? ' 

rlu ff'.i oLilum - The content of the program, 

i.l F-;ange of content of the program . Is the program broadly or narrowly 
<:onceived? 

Llecmence of learnings or experiences ^ Is a specific sequence prescribed? 

!-ltji:i:od - The tenching strategies used. 

-r. L Child-child transactions . What is the nature of the child-and-child 

[■> r : tns ac t i o n b eh avio r* V 

\ , 'Jliild-Leacher transactions . V/hat is the nature of the child-and-teacher 
transaction behavior? 

"r.'j Child-materi i±Ls trans actions , V/hat is the nature of child- and-material 
*:rciiisaction behavior? 

hj'- I'Jvplicitness of prescriptions . How explicitly are these transactions 
prescribed? 

: ;tyle - The degree of personalization allowed in teaching the program. 
0rr;-Lni7.ation - The way in which elements are put 'together, 
' .1 ochedulin«% Hov; is time used? 

•.. V L'patial orr_vi.nization« How are resources deployed? 

...3 (Grouping or children , i\re children grouped in some specific maimer in 
t[ie prot'irtirn? 

G.h Use of staff. What kinds of staffing patterns are suggested? 
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7. Ef i'ectiveness . 

7.1 Achievement of goals . Is there information about the degree to which 
the program can achieve its goals? 

7.2 Comparisons vrith other programs « How does the program compare -with other 
available proi?;ramG? 

o. Practicality , 

Cost of program . How much does the program cost to implement? 

9.;^ Staff requirements . How many staff members are needed? What sorts of 
qualifications are required? 

f>.3 opace requirements . How much space is needed? 

wji^ iMaterials requirements , \^at kinds and quantities of materials must 
bo used in the program? 

o.i' Availability of supportive resources * Are the necessary materifils avail a3; 
fire resource materials and persons available to support the program? 



The a;^suraptions upon which a program is built in many ways represent the philosophy 
of the program. They identify a conception of school or teacher and of child or 
pn^'ont that has led to the development of a specific curriculm and methods of 
instruction. Underlying each program are statements about education^ learning 
.'^ndj possibly, the relationships of experience to development. The goals of the 
:jro,\rf.un 'ire derived from the purposes ascribed to education by the developer, 
orten these are related to larger goals of a society or segment of society. They 
are ul'zo the outgrowth of assumptions which, by determining what results are 
vAa-bhyj help to set goals.- 

i lio oiju-rieulum of a xerogram relates to the range of encoimters to which a child 
Tirjy be exposed and how these encoimters might best be ordered. The' method used 
I 'I • :.rfj>;raia describes the relationships and the nature of transactions that take 
: .L'::^.; v/ithin these encoiinters. These transactions might be between the child and 
.thu r- ;h.. ple^ or between the child and objects. In all programs the acceptable 
r'ir;f 'J ;.)!" tronGactions is prescribed either broadly or narrowly. 

^..'t.yles of teaching may also be more or less specified for a program. The degree 
to which an individual teacher may vary his method may be a function of the way 
in vjhich style is prescribed. All programs require that the various elements 
r.^liyGical and ideational, be put together somehow. Time, space, materials, and 
uersonnel may be allocated differently in various programs. This is identified 
rir, on yanization . 

The final two elements in the above framework relate more to the implementation 
.1' programs than to the program models themselves. If an educator is judging 
programs and wishes to choose one for implementation, he would want to know some- 
thing: about how effective such a program has been when implemented before. Can 
it achieve its goals? /u:*o these goals achieved as well by one program as by 
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others? Unfortunately such information is not always available. As a matter of 
fact, there is no way of detennining the effectiveness of a program until it has 
been implemented for a considerable period of time and, even then, judgments may 
result l^om the nature of the ijirplementation rather than the model itself. 

There fire also practic^xL considerations in deciding to iirrplement a program. Can 
it bo done? Are there support systems? Can properly trained staff be hired and 
equipment procured? Will the costs be reasonable? All these issues are irrrportant 
ones for :myone selecting a program but are outside of the range of this book. 
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Appendix C-6 
Syllabus 

Home Economics 793.10 (Practicum) 
Allied Medicine 693 (Seminar) 
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Week 1 



V/cck I ! 

/von-Jay. }:i.^^ory 6:h Tirrs onci Ploco: C.cr,pb>ll 145, 9 A.M. 

Cr : jnt jt *:^n tj Jina ,:.*<pl3r.ut ion of r.cminnr -.r.cl prr.r.ricjm oxpcrisr.co ri 

As " n Jo ^^rp : J b y Jq n up ry_ [ jiji : 

' . ""rV.o i:<:op"F:Vnal i nf orft, ol. by llolln^ulh 

:u ^*r:oc;-5:j ^J I jr.J loPanl- Hof lo^ology'' - Tu;!" jr.d Cohan, pp. i!i-!i8 
b. L'fjol'x Jl- pp. l?.7-liO - rio'f! 0:^03 of thj N-.vl-^orn 
:l,gevo!oc:r.cn Approach \o Cu se r i ndlnfi/ "jyr.os - pp. l!-5.'i 

tor Da vo ! o or.'O n r - Espen'Jch^dQ or. J Eicikor f 
3. fh. VI - -'.votor F!2hav:cr of !nf:i:rh3'\ pp. 7U-102 
b, Ch. VII - 'V-'otor behavior In Early Childhood:, pp. \05-\'.t 

:hurs:iv. Jjrijary vth Tirra c: r.d Ploce ; Ni=:onger 169, 9 A.M. 

^ ^^^^ quarter) 

rr:;;rjjTi or i antci M on rolh sominor orJ practicum, cissignmant of chilJren 
to iruJjnrs, i i.fGrr.j rion jbouf Iho chilJrsn. 

•vosk 2: 



N1or;day, Janizary I3lh Timo an d ?loo^:C3rT;pb-.l 1 313, 9 A.M. 

r:o.-.::jI TOtor J3v3lop.TX2nr and infant rsfloxology. 
Ao'.i cr;rr>ent to b3 roa d proferablv bsfore Thursday : 

?.3r\ex Tasting T:3thod5 for Evaluating CMS DeveioDfr.Bnt , Fior^ntino 

Th-jrsdDv, Jar.-ary !6th . . . - - 

•r.rrod'jction to r.3i;ro-dov3i9i^r^ntaL "^^^ (NOT) to incl'jdo ovarv.ev; or 

.-zcrabral palsy, :;br.^."i) k .T^Tor^2c\^ tor^i noiogy . 

'/:oek 3 : 

S-r-lor: i • :i !<V.-i.r "Approach to Traatcont us Play^' 

A-v.i n-r^.nts_t;2. Februar y 3rd; 

:Vrr'' i.3n'j--il^ Grr^V?ork inq w ? Ih „?.:iran fs : Parsnts aro Poop le an d So ^iir s Parent 

^d^caf;rs / 3ir^s - Ch. 1, pp. l-i5, (Aval labia fro:D r:3r!lyn) 

Mot3S* tili-^^-'-lLt' PrathGr 
3. ::ar.-ou^ frcrT rh-^ Li tt 1 3 Princa , Saint Exup.ary 

If -ou havo Ji-ficulty undsrs ^ar.d i ng any of I ha abovs or v/ou!d like to 



Ca!v3 ^M^:-'.^r : 



;)ho tho l-opic, utilize the?* fol!ov;inj raferences: 



3. ' Cjl,_ra;i'i:2^, ::arri5, Ch 2 
^* 'l^riL^lP^j^lSL> Ja.T35 ar.d Jongcv/ard 

Th 'jrcd ay, Ja-^;'a rv. 21rd 

cva:*-;ar;on or ^ho handicapped infant. 



„ Pl.c. Vor.d.y .::crnir.3 seminar: Visit to ^t^^^C;:^^ 

V:^^-o--i2v3!op.-^3n^ ^r'j.T ^^.:urlt of ::-jrobro\ ?.)lsy, hairJIlng techniques. 

ERIC - ' ^ "^'^^ 
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S^r^.V'.cr: Kjthy SIt.s - V/orking with ParoiUs of Iho Hand ; cjppcd Child, -'/.'r.-j Am I 

:^nj How Do I O&l Td Xnov; Nlo? . . 

-M . !!:\nOj:!f^ iim^, ::h. 2, pp. (Avaih^jlc^ rrom 

Vjr i Ivn) 

?. ,\n ' -Vr^fd Tpl.l.. Yo-i Who..l_,Vnl, 1 

^'i-Ti^ns -ro a'joi^rr", pp. Sl-o'^'. AJco nolo A;.:.^ rut;-J 

310} icjrophy, p:.^. 2(^7-213. 
'jrrr,jr .^rcrcnoo for ih3 ::bovc.: P;::r;gj ij;^ Jf / f Traininij , xrdc>n 

C;:;jr. J i j£i3 i or p.-c.j '..-i planninu for ihe physicaliy i^jndicappcJ child. 



^•o^.:^ay, :"-::r-j-ry iONi Tir:;3 dnd Place; Campbail 313, 9 A.M. 

Gco:::xOr ; ::j,hy Jir::S - Working wi^h Parents, '^Vho Are You and Mow Do I Jet to 

ICnov/ You?" 

A3s: anr.ent ^o bo r^orJ ;v v;raj-uo session; 

^Handbcotron ;vor;iii nq with Pa^3n^5 ..^, Sims, Ch. 3, pp. (Avaiirible from 

To i:^ -rra-ged: 2o^o: '^ "v-"- \ ••\/ 15 th ^'^ ^v-'v^^^?)Tin::e and Place: JJZ^l ,[l[lll^,...J^^ 



'Jor^.'-inLaticn jr.d ■.vr-:^-'jp o^ unit on -.vorkinij vnth paronts, to be led Dy 
•^.jr;^y :5i:Tis, ^=::bo \rD' ;vj' ::nJ liov; Do Wo Work Tcgethor?" 

p-r-jnt inr3rocrion -in ^r:-aT~.ent of the young physically handicapped J^\\^S, 
o /j! 'j^- ri on due. 

;;'-k /; ::onc!^y, F33:-u::ry i7-."h, holiday, no class. 
' - L "2rJ" ^ i - 2 J" II- - -V Fsbruarv 23 : 

a. '2h^ \2 - iiyJrocophalus, pp. 225-^8 

b. 2h. 27 - i:pjna Bifida, pp. 430-^14 

c. Ch. 9 - Chrc-o:c:r.e Abnor.r.ali ties, pp. IcO-IoO 
•■'2. Thj^Oi^M j wi !h Oi c::ibMnq 1 1 ! np5S> 2ov;noy jnd Low 

Th--cday, : '-•^^r-r.ry 2Crh 

Crai 3^::.vjiat:on a> related ^o feeding and language development. 

We^k 2; TlLte re /';r:e erder ing) 

Thursday, rr3b-u:ry ^/rh (Hiecnger r.eminar) 
Ov::r7:^v; langrie^je de-.-e iop.T.ont 
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^"^^'^s ^J^'^'^ ^^^^^^ 




^ ^'.Tf'^'^* Campbail 9 A.M. 

^.li^JT p:]y;;:.j! jbi 1 ] !■; , ro^:nch::Jo J i '.-u:^ 3 i on or 



: j.m nor* ) 

J i ^ ^ ; ri! ;) ri jhl p -.i.Lii ! i iy, 

'Campbell .^li, 'J A.M. 



3. -C,^ 



: 0/ .'M^r.djy .r.cr;w.:g :;ir:;;r:3r, viJi^ to 




Ai' scr.o tirr.D durir.j rirst riva :;32l;5 or tho quarlor/ you v/i I t bs ex- 
poct3d to ;nc:k3 3 njif hour appointmsnt v/i Lynn Al Ion to discuss a.r:d get 
Jtd on v.TiMrj ycjr uvaluaiicn or on assigned child, v/hich is due on 
F3br-j£iry I3t;i. 

rarcrs Fcbr'j :.-y jrd, ycj v/i II ncoJ to a I'-tond pr.o, prero'rably tv/o p-ir^nt 
M ^35. T:v::30 ::r3 h::j!d d*jr i n.j ll^o 3::co-d hcjr , tha pr^cticu.T) ..-.opting 
T'j::sday cv-ninj p.cront r.-:03Mrjj ere .:;.vai!-j!a for this purposa, out 

'jr.lil J gro'jp I --rJtr ;^ ob-air/jd for T.^r-jidsy riorning's group, tho schedule 

i3 irill tcinT:rMvj for this group. T.-^y l-o spaco yo'jrco!v3S out during 
":y:r\2r zo you v/i 1 I not all need ^o a.'tsnd on :ho 32.t:9 day. (Marilyn 

.V !l ava:!::b!- ro iv-^p an cyo cn v::ur assigned child v;hi!3 ycu go). 

.cncsrrirg --rcnl-^, do cr.o of ^:v^ fo!!c.v/:r.g: 

). Wri a d:::cripr;on of v.;:jt ycu obcsrvcd Juring visits to parent 
rncarirjj, .'o include v;ho v.os ;,r-:Zonf, diagra.-Ti of seating arrcnge- 
rncnt, r;aj:;r tcpic, and y-ur reactions ^o rhat you saw (i.e, any 
7ib3 ycu rjc:j:vcd abaut v;hj^ ^;ao aa;d or :;;;jt was happen ingK DO 



:^ccp a w'Z'J/. ; y jcurnal 
jf parcn ra, ai lhar i n 
^ir:os, Co nut jus-^ 
f3lt aaou^ it. 



.j<ji:;o.'3 ^o obaarva ons and perceptions 
;:::a3, durir.g paran ^ ;r.ca .^i ngs, or at both 
ribj '.ihoi vcu aos, include also hcv/ you 



Tu--n -.ii ^har i n ^o ."'tirilyn by Friday, j3?,u.:iry 3isl- - v;o v/i I I usa them in 
our di::-:u3aion a: -jaronla durin'g February. 

Al! — !i-t :d - ler a:,:; : gnmer; 1 3 ^he uyMabua ::re an recervo i:^ th- 
i!:;.". 'e. ! ; brary v;j rh Ih-; fallov/ing :•;;cOy^ion3: 

^.7'^:::lL^^"■^• ' ■ '^r^Tl'/'^^^AJlA^U'.^ IJaynas. Take cut a copy of 

i'hia ror ;-u -^jarrar frcr,") A^.e 3helf in 3i5. Al i-hcugh you are assigned 
/rcr^o pc;;*: 5 /or 'vr^c:-: two, try ^o read entire ^e:;t during the quarrar. 
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■.vi ! I 



J J I'T 'li^ \:c;::r,:y/ zr.:i Ly:i, You havj on as- 
r.;.si Juj*; -^ovcn, bu^ uir^ro coplo'j .:i*o ^cw 

i r v;i i! :::) r.jJo .:\oi!::b!G :-:-;ro'r'3li Lyr.n A!!::n. You 
of il^.o :\://>.jro ?Gr go^^in'J Ihis to^rr lo-^or in the 



:.!3ri ! y.*) i.j r^^r- i n n.3 
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• ' 1' I ^ ■ -L£i ' ; '^j:,!-'^- rib ■[••^mo by Nr.av*y KLnrii-: 



■->r :J0- 



;;rj o..:. .:i_':..::;lly asjL^ncI -re'\lln:>j lurlni^ the quo-rter^ but 
•.'Cs':v:i>^;:i:l :.'3, .-•11 b;iru3 arj o::aelle:it rei'^'rence and idea books 

V/:in -..r.-i .1 y:u s.uiild havo in your ovni proi'issional libr-^ry. 
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1 

V./.^v:' 'c—^i-'^'. Ai::'";:—- i.-l '^'^'^■••.i;^-'*"!^ i:j/r.2i. 

To 

'2. JAg^-A-gqllQ:^^i Child ar.J tho Fc.T^iiy . Ross 
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Handouts given to Sti.dents — Winter '75 

Reflex testing form containing procedures for reflex testing, expected response, 
expected age of appearance and disappearance in the normal infant. 

Vocabulary list and definitions coniaing those terms comiaonly used in reference 
to the physically handicapped child. 

"Feeding the Child with CP" 

Reference list on "Play" for the physically handicapped child. 

"Motor Development and Child's Evaluation form" — Indiana University Medical Center 
[).ia^7;rains for construction of adaptive equipment 

Facts on etiology, causation and sym^^toms of various types of mental retardation. 

"Koddy Key: A ^-uide to Evaluation and Treatment Using Gross Motor Developmental 
Activities" Judy Angr.e , 

".'j.iv:\rits are People and So Are Parent Workers" Chapters 1, 2, ana 3 — Sims 

"V/hat It V'akes to Help Another Gfoi^, T. Gordon 

"The Characteristics of a Helping Relationship", Carl R. Rodger 

"The Risks in* %:rf '^c-;; ve Communication", Thomas Gordon 

"Co.i lunbus Guide for the Handicapped". 

"?*^incfcional V/heels" 

Wh'.-elchui r Prescription Calculator. 

V/r.Of:?l'j:Mi ' Features and Benefits. 

Measuririi-; the Patient 

i';vere3t and J'_'ariings Catalog; of Equipment for the Physically Handicapped. 
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Field Work Assignments 
and 

Student Activity Packets for Field 
Work Experience 
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irc-::J. ::truJC yioi-iaii Church 

Paul . 

Joliz::tu::, .-iiio -o- "'5 ' 
To:;2i:or'.- ;.::::ic^:L:;t : Mr::, Jo Kurley 



:ij;Ler:c;j:'l;j MeT:::c:lict Church 
Rev. Dj- 1:1 :i:irk 
3:;3-' 'jlovcl:ir:d Avenue 
•::au:\::.ur, ;'hi;-^ ^^3A2^r 
-..A7->:^:.l 

I::3 wruot-^r : Mr^ , L^uzonrie Sincrlair 
Te::cher'2 ;-C::i3t:u.:.t : Mrs, Je:^ V;harto:i 



S cully : Vsll3:r/iev Precchcol 

Jlen;-Joo:.i. United :-:ethodist Church 
?ev. I.rr:::Mi A. :i:r:;ert 
l333 V'--ller/iev I'rive 
Jcl— ru:::, ::^hio i^3::0^r 

Ir.et/rLiezor: Mrs. Betty Matthews 
V3.?-cher*3 Aerirt'-irit : I-jts. Barbara Ra--:£on 



_-.ac v/is--.-r Me'::ncdict Jhurch 
:<ev. Jhcrloc CJelcil 
10-^5 Po-d 
C'-lumz/UG, Onio ^^jP:-? 
Pnone: 23!^-V-';-'5 

Instructor: Mrs^ Louise Svrarts 
Teacher^ s Assistiant: Mrs. Juan it a Davis 



::iarb: ::::^.^iew I^arly Training 

Cr'-.'Stview Precbyterian Church 
Kov. Kcr^ncth C'haf'er, Jr. 
3>0 East l^,:L:vn.j Poad 
Col::r.bus5 Ahlo h3202 
Ph'." ■ : 2 o7 -o3 • r 9 

Instructor: Mrs, Mary nllen vvilliams 
Teacher's Assis t-;:-!!:: Mrs. Judith IrJerlo 
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It.IPORTA'.-T : Read thic i /.tire packet before you go to pracr-it^n site on 
April Irt . 

;>:.3.e EC 589.10 

Field Work Experien ce ;y ,ring 1975 

Durirw- your Field V.Vrk this quarter, you will be gr.en a chance to utilize 
^ Se^Sus y'u yiave gained durin., previous prac-tic^oms over the past 
;ai the .ki-.!^ the Franklin County Preschocl programs are settings 

^Si^::S,B^-£-^ ^^^^^ 

/[graduation. 

v'-.„ ^hrull fe-l f'ree to use any of the lesson plans which y„>- have used 

ror :fou3\o,;ictIc^:. settir^s for such thing, a. ^^^l:^ 
mu^ic, selt-help .kills, soci^ization, etc an . '-^^^^^^f ^^aw 
or -ids f-r e:.-J.u:..tion of the handicapped child general, xo 

UDon cjiy past e^.^erience in dealing with the chi., 

Te ssrpS- X '^^^ - '^^'^ 

1 Ke.^o a reco-1 ..f tLme ^^uent each week on the front pages of a ^ecre- 
'tr -s ao'i- oi. In the notebook, keep a diary record of each day s 
' -e'r.^o -1 should include comments on your observation of and 
vJ'vi^b t .0 ohiJdJen, as well a3 others who work in the program. 
. Tr^L J;:Ue^;1o rSoer what you want to record -til after you 
TL've ihe o...ntr.r unless there is break period during the morning, 
when you r-fc tv.-t p>cho'luled i\-r luty. 

- 'write a briof suv^aory of the diary record each week, to which you 

v>-r,-u uuar-tions and reactions to materials recorded. These 
;i^.- .i;o'Ll:l be detached and raven to Marilyn each week as she 
" Ovir indlvldu^a pr,-.,ram. Hopefully, in this manner, 
•;innnirr'"-.rens of concern or interest for each of you and 
'i'V.i with then: ir.dividuxUy in a short time period. 

- .„ •.-.pK y.u WL'l be writing lesson plans. Copies of all plans 
nhouid be ii'/eii to Marilyn durin.:; her weekly visit to you. 

-,v., .-11 be -xpected to make /isitations to the homes of at least 

? .• ,M.,; ^-idents rmd may make additional visits if you desire. 
S~ff X"-.di t Si^f you'the all-i-portant "tot^" picture of 

: nhnd without Which you do not totally know the child or under- 
r . is/h!i'b:havi:;r. ^.ter each visit, -ite up a description of 
the eventc, your feelings, insights into parents feelings, etc. 
Give vO Marilyn after each visit. 
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Page 2 

Week 1 : March 30 - April ^th 

1. A conference with Marilyn is scheduled the first day of the quarter, 
March 31st, ati 9:00 a«m., in 230 Campbell, Although you will probably 
already know of ' your specific assigned center prior to this, Marilyn 
will have met with each head teacher by this time and can give you 
additional information about your centvTo 

2. Your Field Work exoerience will begin Tuesday, April 1st. You are 

expected to 'arrive' at the site by and can expect to 

leave by r ^ 

3. Please be aware of the following about the center in which you are 
v/orking by the end of this week: 

a. Location and how to get there. 

b. Number of children enrolled and average daily attendance. 

c. 'First name, age, etiology, and diagnosis of each childo 

d! Staff meiribers: number, roles and qualifications (if volunteers 

are utilized, how many and in what capacity) « 
e« Daily schediile in classroom, 
f. S-i3ace available (indoor and outdoor), 
tv. Equipment available (indoor and outdoor), 
ho Your impression of the organization, staff and supervisory 

oersonnel (i.e., their ability to work together, perform group 

and individual duties j also include how you feel as a new staff 

member) o 

/athough you will have been on the site for only, four mornings, you 
will have ample opportunity for observation during this first week. 
Make use of your time to absorb all you can about children, center 
ravl staff. 

Make an appointment with Marilyn for the following week to meet and 
discuss the above information. 

B-.^i-^ fvaluntiiu^ students (see pp>3e 3, r/S for complete details). You 
h v/e.a 3 v/eel^ ne.'iod in which to d .) this, but may have up to 10 children 
so be.vin r:chefialin;j: your time for this early o 
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Page 3 

Weeks 2 and 3 : April ? - l3th 

April 7th: 1. Turn in Center descriptions. 

2. Turn in weekly summary from weeks 1 and 2. 

Week 2: 3. My app intment with Marilyn is on a* 



M,:ike and write ut. .omclete evaluations on each child in your classroom 
in each of the areas listed on evaluation under II, 3, a through g. 
You may use any method of ev,aluation you find appropriate (i.e., Denver,^ 
DDIEOP curriculum, informal observation, reflex evaluation chart, con- 
sultation with other staff, formal recording of behavioral data on a 
child over a t';iven period of time, etc.). 

It is suw^ested, however, that no one method is ideal for a compre- 
hensive evaluation (for instarce, a Denver alone is not specific or 
complete enow^h to use as basi.; for an entire evaluation). At the 
end of each written evaluation, please list methods used for each child. 

iA,alu-'.tions on children should be completed no later than Friday, • 
Anril 16th and compiled in written form by Monday, April 21st. 
Please mfike one copy for Marilyn and one for yourself and head 
teacher (tot:.! of :? copies). 
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Week h : April'21 - 25' • 

April .Vlst: 1. Give Marilyn evaluatirms. 

2. Turn in weekly summary for week 3. 

3 After living head te-icher copies of your evaluation, set up a time 
e^rly in the we^.k to iiscuss them with her. You should also confer 
about areas on vhich you should begin planning activities for the 
children Y. .u vi 1 ■> need to clarify with her whether it is her pre- 
ference that you wonk specifically on 1 or 2 areas of need with each 
child or whef- r she feels that you may choos i any delayed area(s) 
of development mentioned in your evaluation for activity concentrarion. 

U /.s soon as the above is clarified (should be during thio week) n^vijin 
planning n-nd writing formal lesson plans for activities you do w:.l;n 
the Chi" rer/i. Use the form if sn to you by Marilyn. 
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V 5: ' April ?}' - M^^^-y 
Turn in weekly suimnary Tor week h. 

•4.-' . tv,-rmnl lesson Dlans« Do not neglect to 
'.r'-revilu.U«r COM .n' r^idlX;.- plans after you have done 
tie -.oUvlS iou'w 11 need to have 2 copies of yom- ^-"'^'i;;-^ 
vAil ibie classroom use (your teacher and yourself , and 

,hi*'u., iivn -,:,./ have. , (l,f at end of quarter, your teacher 
" \ * f J' " i^;"r.o.» c™y; Marilyn will return her copies to you), 
ir rsS^r^iy :st°ea;tfeSfore, that to .ave 

-ntLuir-;i^h-rn'^Jss™.r^^^^^^^ 

ruLucks, fec^JiM/' h:cidicapped children, etc.j. 

,,ril :*th: .,lv= ne:.. teacher co.oy , the Jield WorK Eval-U-^^ 

to".i":u:.- Sn:; l^'uof urin °tSJ JL..' =he Will e^lain 
;;,'r rating „r yon .t this time. At ' f, ^^Voi n^ed ^ot shoj this 

■ T'^^f't'T:^^ ^ :,Sre t:-do'sI «ter your aeetins 

to your he-;d teacnci, ^ j mid-auarter conference 

r;"h :rri,y:;";J'.:f .■■s^^^^^^^ - ~ "-^^ 

".Suailii "ill ... .•.turned to her ,rter this conference. 
= »nd your hea,i teacher "jat y.ju will not^.e on the^ 

nday (M.-!y ?Ui duo to mid-tr rt-i meeting oi 
:-,'oUderits„ 
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Page 6 

Weev;_6: May 5 - 9th 

Turn in weekly summary from week 5 and lesson plans. . . 

^ Monday May 5th: A general group meeting with all Competency-Based 
^rl^l't sSdents and Marilyn will be held from 9-12 a.m in Room 230 
Campbell Hall. On this day you will not report to your fxeld work 
sites We will set up times for mid-quarter conferences wxth Marilj^a 
^r^ll ha^e .un open discussion of any issues, problems, experiences 
imd some emi-oi-Uie-quarter ractivities (l). 

? vmile you are continuing with lesson pltmning, you should be taMng 
the initiative in requesting from head teacher that you take over 
an increasing .™t of duties in the classroom (i.e group actxvatxes, 
Seoarir;.. sntcks, feeling handlco.pped children, etc.). - 
kee^im' -'n mind that durii^ the next four weeks (7, », 9 and lu; 
y .u" will be runctionin- as head teacher in this classroom. 



k. Meet with Marilyn i'or mid-quarter conference on 

at ■ 
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Page 

- o. • md lesson plans at appropriate times. 

1. Turn in weekly suirrucu-i-o .ma ±con i 

. ■ c hr.-id teacher during these four weeks. 

2. YOU will be functionxn^i '■^^'j^f ^^^,^"J^e head teacher as to how 
It may be a. realistically allow you to 
much of this responsibility ohe c^in , ^. ^ ^ ^^^j^ p^^i^^ 
t^dce, but she will be aware our goal a . suggested 
.xr^d will be expecting = V'^-^^^.^'^^^^.tr^^ecktions aixd so that there 

ir^o^:on^:iirSo;:rw:;:r:i;^^i^ ^espons. mty nes. 

3^^g^,.,_J^3r^Weel^ J^ine - 6th 

vUh Murilyu, iiri,« both with you). 
W.ite up su...stic„3 oth.. 

v/ith ei. :i o-^ u.icju. 
M-irilyr.» 

. end uf-aurrter ev.d-uation (either this week or 

3 • Meet with Mari];/n tor end-oi qunrte 
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Resource Materials Purchased by Project 
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RESOURCE f^TERIALS PURCHASED TO SUPPORT TRAINING PROGRAM 
Material Purchased from Grant #OEG-T3-6l65 



AriiOte, Thelrna. Learning and Teaching in a Center for the Care of 

Infants and Toddlers , (pamphlet) Greensboro, North Carolina: Infant 
Care Project, Institute for Child & Family, I969. 

Baker, K. H. Let's Play Outdoors . V/ashington, D.C.: National Association 
for the Education of Youn^: Children, I966. 

Bow.] by, J. Child Care and the Gr vrbh of Love, Baltimore, Maryland: 
Pen/-;;uin Books, Inc., I965. 

BrovvTi, Doris. Parent Education: An Abstract Bibliography , Supplement #1 
Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 1972. 

Chandler, C, R. Lourie and A. Peters, Early Child Care - The Nev 
Perspectives . Nev York: Atherton Press , I968, 

Cherry, C. , B. Harkness and K, Kuzma. Nursery School Manap:ement Guide, 
Belmont, California: Fearon Publishers , (no date) 

Cole, Haas, Heller and Weinberger, Recipes for Fun: Learning Activities 
for Children , Winnetka, Illinois: PAR Projects, 1970. 

Croft, Karen. The Good For Me Co ^ Kbook. San Francisco: R & E Research 
Association , 1971 . 

Dittmann, L. Children In Day Care vith Focus on Health , Washington, D,C, : 
U.S, Printing Office, I967. 

uiltmariri, (eu) What We can Learn From Infants , Washington, D,C, : 
National Association for the Education of Yoking Children, 197"^. 

Dyrud, G. Play to Learn . Minneapolis, Minnesota: Augcberg Colle^.^, 1971. 

Kvans, Richard.. Jean Piap:et: The Man and His Ideas , Nev York: E. P, Button 
& Co. , Inc. , 1973. 

Farrald, R. and R. Schamber. A Mainstream Approach to Identification, 
Assessment, and /unelioration of Learning Disabilities . ( Handbook ) 
Sioux Fall, South Dakota: Adapt Press, Inc, (no date) 

Forrester, h. Materials for Infant Development . Nashville, Tennessee: 
George Peabody College for Teachers, John F, Kennedy Center Tor 
Research on Education and Human Development, 1971. 

Furtn, ':ans and Harrv Wachs, Thinking Goes to School: Piaget^s Theory 
in Practice. I ew York: Oxford University Press, 
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Galarabos, J. W. A Guide to Discipline . Washington, D.C.: National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1970. 

Green M. and E. L. Woods. A Nursery School Handb ook for Teachers and 

Parents . Sierra Madre, California: Sierre Madre Community Nursery 
Achool Association, I96T. 

Grotbere, E. H. (ed) Day Care: Resources for Decisi ons. Washington, D.C.: 
OEO PiuiphJ.et 6106-1, Office of Economic Opportiinity , Office of 
Planning, 1971. 

Hainan, P.''. Child Care Series . Cleveland, Ohio: Press of Case Western 
Reserve University, 1971. 

Hi lie, H. M. Food for Groups of Young Children Cared for during t he Day. 
Children's Bureau Publication No. 386. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govt 
;'rintinr Office, I969. 

Honig, A. and R. Lally , Jr. Infant Caregiving: A D esign for Training. 
'Media Projects, Ir.c. (no date) 

Huntington, D. and S. Provence. Serving Infants. Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Govt . rinting Office, 1971. 

Hym-., J. A Healthy Personality for Your Child . Children's Bureau 

Publications No. 337. Washington , D .C . : U.S. Govt Printing Office, 195 

Isaacs, S. The Nursery Years . New York: Schocken Books, I968. 

Karnes, Merle (Conference Chr. ) Not All Litt le Wagons Are Red. Reston, . 
Virginia: The Council for Exceptional Children, 1973. 

Kats, Lillian. Kp.rl v Childhood Education . New York: Macmillan Information, 
•'i9Tj. 

Kei<-t-r M E "The Good Life" for Infants and Toddlers . Washington, D.C. : 
"'National Association for the Education of Young Children, 19C0. 

v-ei'-ter M K Hidden T reasure: Parents Sea rch for Quality in Infant- 

Toddler CaTT: (Booklet) Greensboro, North Carolina: The University 
of North Carolina, 1972. 

Kpister, Mary. Patt^lns of Davtime Care of Infants U n der Three_Years 
of Age. (pamphrLt) Greensboro, North Carolina: Infant Care 
Project, Institite for Child and Family, I965 

Kremer, Barbara. Parent Edacation: Abstract Bibliography. Urbana, Illinois: 
ERIC/ECE Publications, lyTl. 

Mazyck, Aarelia. Development al.iy Related Activities for Children Under 

Three . Greensboro, North Carolina: Infant Care Project, Institute 
; -,r Child & Family, 19-'^9. 
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Masyck, Aurelia. Orientation and Planned Experiences fo r Day-Home Mothers 
in Training . Greensboro, North Carolina: Infant Care Project, 
Institute for Child 8c Family, 1971. 

Mazyck, Aurelia. Guf^gested Equipment and Supplies for Infant-Toddler Cent er 
GreensLoro, North Carolina: Infant Care Project, Institute for 
Child 8c Family, 1969 • 

Murphy, L. B. and E. Leeper. Carin/^ for Children Series , WasViington, D.C.: 
Orrioe of Cliild Development, Bureau of Head Start and Early 
Childhood, 1970. 

Vtilmer, M. v:. (ed) Day Care Aides, A Guide for In-Service Training . 

New i-rk; National Federation of * Settlements and Neighborhood Centers. 
Second Edition, 1972 

Provence, S. Ouide for t he C:...re of . ^rianb^ in Groups . Child Welfare 
Lea ;e 'd; America, 1967- 

H-ed, Saundra. Health is Everythinf^ . Greensboro, North Carolina: 

Infant Care Project, Institute for Child & Family, 1971. 

:-.'jbinr.on, John, 11. Athanasiou, and K. He- 1. Measures o f Occupational 
Attitud.-s and Occupational Characteristics. Ann. Arbor , Michigan : 
Institute for Social Research, The University of Michigan, 1969. 

Kobiuson, .Tohn, J. Rusk, and K. Head. Measures of Political Attitudes. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social Research, The University 
of Michigan, 1972. 

Rra>Ln3on, Jolm and P. Shaver. Measures of Social Psychological Attitudes. 
Arm Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social Research, University of 
MichijTan, 19o9. 

'••laidor^^ Minta. The A B C's of Lea r ning in Infancy. Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Infant Care P^-oject, Institute for Child & Family, 197. 

L'aund^rs, M. and M. Keister. Curriculum for the Infant and Toddler. 
^;roen-,boro. North Carolina: Infant Care Project, University of 
iioi-th Carolina, 1971. 

Saunders, Minta and Mary Keister. Family Day Care: Some Obs ervations^' 
Greensboro, North Carolina: Infant Care Project, Institute for 
Child and Family, 1965 . 

■- -i, Minta and Mary Keister. Nurturing Creativity . Greensboro, 
rJorth Carolina: Infant Care Project, Institute for Child and 
Family, I969. 

Schvebel, Milton and Jane Raph . Planet in the Classroom. New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., 1973. 
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Segner, L. and C. Patterson. Ways to Help Babies Grow and Learn, Activities 
for Infant Education , University of Colorado Medical Center. Denver, 
Colorado: John F. Kennedy Chil',. '^-velopment Center, 1970. 

Suydairi, M. J. and E. Enery. Feeding Little Folks . Chicago, Illinois: 
National Dairy Council, 1969. 

Tronick, Edward and Patricia Greenfield. Infant Curriculum - The Bromley- 
Health Guide to the Care of Infants in Groups . New York: Media 
Project:;, Inc. (no date) 

Upchurch, Beverly. Easy~to~Do Toys and Activities for Infants and Toddlers. 
Greensboro, North Carolina: Infant Care Project, Institute for Child 
aiiUTamily, 19 fl. 

Vallery, A. Stimulating Group Care for Infants and Toddlers . Alabama: 
University of Alabama, Independent Studey, 1972. 

. Assuring Safety and Protect in^g; Health . Greensboro, North 

Carolina: Infant Care Project, Institute for Child and Family, 1969. 

. Bit s and F^.: ^rS. Imaginative Uses for Children's Learning . 

Washington, D,C, : /. ...ociation for Childhood Education International, 1967. 

Day Care & Child Development Reports . (l year subscription) 



Washington, B.C.: Plus "Publications . 

Discipline: The Secret Heart of Child Care . Greensboro, North 



Carolina: Infant Care Project, Institute for Child & Family, 
. Everybody's Guide to Infant Care . New York: Media Projects, Inc, 



Fi nal Report. Greensboro, North Carolina: Infant Care Project, 



InrAyitwte for Child and Family, 1970. 

A Guide for Parents, PA-710, 711, 71^^, 7l6. Washington, D.C. 



U.S. Dep'.. oV Agriculture, Federal Extension Service, 1966. 

. f'hiidelxnes for Budgeting Infant Care Programs . Greensboro, 

North Carolina: Infant Care Project, Institute for Child and 
Fajnily, 1970. 

. Report of the Standards Development Committee for Child Day Ca re. 

Green£;boro, North Carolina: Infant Care Project, Institute for 
Chiir] and Family, 1968. 

. Staff Responsibilities and Job Descriptions. Greensboro, North 

Cjirolina: Infant Care Project, Institute for Child and Family, 1969. 

A Suirjnary of the Essential Understanding Between the 



Demonstration Nursery Center and Its Patrons . Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Infant Care Project, Institute for Child and Family 
Development. (no date) 
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. Wyiat Parents ShoiLl.d Look for Special Provisions for Infants 

Greensboro, North Carolina: Infant Care Project, Institute for 
Child and Family. ( no date) 

Your Baby^s First Year . Children's Bare-. ; Publication No. hl3. 

Washington, D,C,: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1962. 

. Your Child rrom One to Three. Children's Bureau Publication 

No, hOQ. Washin^-^ton, D.C.: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, 1962. 
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Alpern, Gerald and Thomas Boll (eds.) Education and Care of Moderatel y 
and Severely Retarded Children . Seattle, Washington: Special 
Child Publications, 19T1. 

Auerbach, Stevanne. C hild Care, A Coinpvehenslve Guide. Vol> 1: Rationale 
for, Child Care Programs vs. Politics . New York: Behavioral 
Publications. (no date) 

Axel rod. Pearl. Preschool and Child Care Administration: Training Course 
Materials . Ann Arbor, Michigan: The University of Michif^an, 197^. 

Barsch, Ray. Achieving Perceptual Motor Efficiency . (Vol. l) Seattle, 
Washington: Special Child Publications, 1967- 

Barsch, Ray. Enriching Perception and Cognition . (Vol. 2) Seattle, 
V/ashington: Special Child Publications , I969. 

Bayes, Kenneth. The Therapeutic Effect of Environment on Emotionally 
Di sturbed and Mentally Subnormal Children . Arlington, Texas: 
National Association for Retarded Citizens. (no date) 

Begun, Joan. A Pilot Project for Multihandlcapped Young Adults . (Handbook) 
New York: United Cerebral Palsy of New York City, Inc. (no date) 

Benson, Kenneth. Arts and Crafts for Home, School, and Communit y. St. Louis, 
Missouri: C. V. Mosby Co., 1975- 

Bieberly, Clifford. How to do More. (Project More) Bellevue, Washington: 
Edmark Associates, 197^. 

Bijou, Sidney. The Mentally Retarded Chi ld. Arlington, Texas: National 
Association for Retarded Citizens, 197^+. 

Biklen, Dou.^^las. Let Our Children Go. Syracuse, New York: Human Policy Press. 

Blatt, Burton and Fred Kaplan. Christmas in Purgatory . Syracuse, New York: 
Hiiman Policy Press. (no date) 

Braley, V/., Geraldine Konicke, and C. Leedy. Daily Sensorimotor Training 
Activities. Palo Alto, California: Peek Publishing. (no date) 

Carkhuff, Robert. . T he Art of. Helping . Amherst, Massachusetts: Human 
Resource Development Press, Inc., 1973. 

Carkhuff, Robert. The Art of Problem Solving . Amherst, Massachusetts: 
"aioman Resource Development Press, Inc. (no date) 

Carkhuff, Robert. The Art of Program Development . Amherst, Massachusetts: 
Human Resource Development Press, Inc., 197^. 
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Cegelka, Walter. The Efficacy of Special Class Placement for the Mentally 
Retarded in Proper Perspective , Arlington, Texas: National 
Association for Retarded Citizens. (no date) 

Cegelka, Walter. A Review of the Development of Work-Study Programs for 
the Mentally Retarded . Arlington, Texas: National Association for 
Retarded Citizens, 1970. 

Cooper, Grace. Parenting Curriculum . (Workbooks) Washington, D.C.: 
Consortium on Early Childbearing and Childrearing , 197h. 

Cratty, Bryant. S oine Educational Implications of Movements. Seattle, 
Washiington: Special Child Publications, 1971. 

D*Audney, Weslee. Calendar of Developmental Activities for Preschool ers. 
Omaha, Nebraska: Weslee D*Audney, MCRT! (no date) 

De Los Santos Mycure, Elena. Youn^ Children with Handicaps: An Abstract 

Bibliography, Parts I-IV . Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 1973. 

Dewey, Margaret. Recreation for Autistic and Emotionally Disturbed Children. 
DHEW #73-9096 Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, J 973. 

Dybwad, Gunnar sjid Edward LaCrosse. Early Childhood Education is Essential 
to Handicapped Children . Arlington, Texas: National Association for 
Retarded Citizens, 197^. 

Fernet i, C. , J. Lent and C. Stevens. Eating (project More) Bellevue, 
Washington: Edmark Associates, 197^- 

Flinchura, Betty. Motor Development in Early Childhood . St. Louis: 
The C. v/ - by Co. , 1975- 

Fouc aul t J, M * j^or^ ess aj:id Civilization: A History of Insanity in the Age 
of ResiTon. -'.-w York: Vintage Books, 1973. 

Francis, Andres ana Joseph Lorio (eds.) Georgetown Family S^.rmposia, Vol. 1 
I97I-I972 Washington, D.C: Georgetown University Medical Center, 
Dept. of Pb-ychlabry, 197^^. 

Franklin, Owen. Many Ways of Serving the Mentally Retarded . Arlington, Texas: 
National Association for Retarded Citizens. (no date) 

Franklin,- Owen and Donald Baker. Improving an Institution's Services for 
the Retarded. Arlington, Texas: National Association for Retarded 
Citizens, I969 

Freed, Alvyn. TA for Tots . Sacramento, California: Jalmar Press, Inc., 1973- 
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Gangnes, ArnoJd. Architecture , Arlington, Texas: National Association 
for Retarded Citizens, 1973* 

Gendel, Evalyn. Sex Education of the Mentally Retarded Child in the Home . 

Arlington, Texas : National Association for Retarded Citizens, (no date) 

Gitter, Lena. The Montessori Approach to Art Education , Seattle, 
V/asliington: Special Child Publications^ 1973. 

Gitter, Lena. The Montessori V/ay , Seattle, Washington: Speci.-il Child 
Publications, 1970. 

Glockner, Mazy. Integrating Handicapped Children into Regular • Classrooms . 
Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 1973. 

GOidon, Ira. Florida Parent Education Early Intervention Projects: A 

Longitudinal Look . Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 1975. 

Gordon, Ira. The Infant Experience . Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill 
Pub]ishing Co. , 1975. 

Gordon, Ronnie. The Design of a Pre-School "Learning Laboratory" in a 

Rehabilitation Center . Nev York: Institute of Rehabilitation Medicine, 
Hew York University Medical Center. , 1969. 

Gordon, Ronnie. The Design of a Pre-School Therapeutic Playground and 
and Outdoor "Learning Laboratory'* . Nev York: Nev York University 
Medical Center, Publication Office. (no date) 

Gorelick Molly. Toilet Training Your Retarded Child. Arlington, Teji as : 
National Association for Retarded Citizens. (no date) 

GriGva)la, Patricia. Play Together, Parents & Babies . Indianapolis, 
Indiana: United Cerebral Palsy of Indiana. (no date) 

Grisv/old, Patricia. A Program outline for Parents and Their Ghildren, 
A.ges 3 months to 3 years Having Cerebral Palsy . Indianapolis , 
Indiana, 1972. 

Hansen, Susan. Getting a Headstart on Speech and Language Problems: A 

Guide foi- Prescliool Teachers. Omaha, Nebraska: Weslee D'Audney, MCRI 

Hellmuth, J. Exceptional Infant . (Vol. l) Publisher Not Knovn ^ 

Jones, Marion. Hov to Tell the Retarded Girl about Menstruation. 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., 196h. 

?Catz, Eliac. The Retarded Adult at Home . Seattle, Washington: Special 
Child Publications, Inc. , 1970. 

Honit:, Alice. Infant Education and Stimulation (Birth to 3 Years): A 
Bibliography . Urbana, Illinios: ERIC/ECE Publications, 1973. 

Horner, R. , C. Billionis and J. Lent. Toothbrushing (Project More) 
Bellevue, V/ashington: Edmark Associates, 1975. 
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Howard, Norma. Cultural and Cross Cultural Studies: An Abstract 

Bibliography. Urbana, Illi nois: ERIC/EC'E Publications, 197^- 

Howard, Norma. Day Care: An Abstract Bibliography . Urbana, Illinois: 
ERIC/ECE Publications, 19lh . 

Howard, Norma. Education of Preschool and Elementary Teachers: An Abstract 
Biblio^^raphy. Urtana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, \9lU. 

Howard, Noi-ma. Open Education: An Abstract Bibliof^raphy . Urbana, Illinois: 
ERIC/ECE Publications, 197^» . 

Howard, Norma. Regular Class Placement of the Exceptional Child: An 

Abstract Bibliof>raphy . Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 19lU. 

h'oward. Norma. Working with Parents in the Primary School . Urbana, Illinois: 
ERIC/KCE Publications, 197^^. 

Ingenthron, D. C. Ferneti and Ingo Keilitz. Nose Blowi:ig . (Project More) 
Bellevue, V/ashington: Edinark Ass -^iates, 1975- 

Kanton, David and V/iiliani Lehr. Inside tne Family. San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass , Inc., 1975. 

Kelly, Edward. Parent-Teacher Interaction . Seattle, V/ashington: Special.: 
Child Publications, 197^^. 

Kirkland, Marjorie. Institutions for the Retarded: Their Place in the 
Continuum of Services . Arlington ^ Texas: National Association 
for Retarded Citizens., '97^*. 

Kremer, Bai'bara. Behavior Mo -i 1 : ^ cation in the Classroom: An Abstract 
Bibliography . Ui-bana, Il.ir/ds: ERIC/ECE Publications, 1971- 

f.-unbi.e, D. , .Jtmes Bond, and D. V/eikart. Home Teaching with Mothers & 
Infants . Ypsilanti, Michigan: High/Scope Foundation. (no date) 

f*e.Shan, Eda J. Natural Parenthood: Raising Your Child Without a Script. 
New York: The New American Library, Inc., 1970. 

Marinoff , Shirley. Vhien V/ords are not Enough — Videotape . Publisher not known. 

Mather, June. Make the Most of Your Baby , (booklet) Arlington, Texas: 
National Association for Retarded Citizens ^ 197^^« 

Mayer, Colleen. Understanding Young Children: Emotional and Behavioral 

Development and Disabilities . Urbana, Illinois: E'RIC/ECE Publ5 cations , 197^ 

Mayer, Colleen.. Understanding Young Children: The Handicapped Child in 

the Normal [^r'^school Class . Urbana, Illinois:. ERIC/ECE Publications, 197^. 

Mayer, Colleen. Understanding Young Children: Intellectual Development 
and Intellectual Disabiliti es. Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE 
Publications , 197^^- 
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Mayer, Colleen. Understanding Young Children: Learninf^ Development and 

and Learning Disabilities . Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 19TU. 

Murray, Dorothy Garst. This is Stevie's Story . New York: Abingdon Press, I967. 

Murra- Max (Mrs. ) Needs of Parents of Mentally Retarded Children . 

Arlington, Texas: National Association for Retarded Citi'.:ens. (no date) 

Nichtern, Sol. Helping the Retarded Child . New York: Grosset & Dunlap, 197^*. 

Oaklnad, Thomati and Fern William's. Auditory Perception . Seattle, V/ashington: 
Special Child Publications, 1971. 

0*Coiinell, Dorothy. Multiply Hazidicapped Children: A Bibliography - 
Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 1973. 

Osborn, .Jainie and D. Keith Osborn. Cognitive Task: An Approach for Early 
Childhood Education . Athens, Georgia: Early Childhood Education 
Learning (Jenter, University of Georgia, 197ii. 

Pattullo, Ann. Puberty in the Girl l^Hio is Retarded . (Booklet) Arlington, 
Texas: National Association for Retarded Citizens., I969 

Perske, Robert. The Dignity of Risk and the Mentally Retarded . Arlington, 
Texas: National Association for Retarded Citizens., "197^. 

P e r i> k e , H o b e r t . Nev Directions for Parents of Persons Who are Retarded . 
Na:':hvi 1 le: : . Abingdon Press, 1973. 

Ribble, Margaret. The Rights of Infants . New York: The New /jnerican 
Library, Inc. , 19^^ 3. 

R';-os, Phillip. Current "Issues in Residential Care . Arlington, Texas: 
natl..'naL Association for Retarded Citizens. (no date) 

Ph.i.ii ip. 'r.-ornis and Irjsuei: in Special Education for the Mentally 
Retard c-.j . Arlin^-ton, Texas: National Association for Retarded Citizens, 
197'* . 

PucKer, Chuuncy and R. Gable. Pucker Gable Education Programming Scale . 
(Cpeciinen Set and Manual) Storrs , Connecticut: Rucker-Gable 
As s oc i at i on , 197 3 . 

Schlld, Sylvia. Counseling; with Parents of Retarded Children Living At 

iiome. Arlington, Texas: National Association for Retarded Citizens, 197^* 

Schreiber, iMeyer and Mary Feely. Siblings of the Retarded. Arlington, Texas: 
National Association for Retarded Citizens. (no date) 

i;>mit}i h Wilson. The Child with Down's Syndrome . Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania: W. B. Saunders Company. ( no date) 

Spencer J, Mima. Socialization of Young Children: An Abstract Bibliography . 
ERIC/ECE Publications, 1973. 
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Stakelon, Anne. Early Childhood Newletters: A Selected Guide. Urbana, 
Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 197^. 

Stedman, Donald. How Can Effective Early Intervention Programs he 

Delivered to Potentially Retarded Children? Bethesda, Maryland: 
Eric Document Reproduction Service, 1972. 

Stevens, C. , C. Ferneti, and J. Lent. Hand Washing . (Project More) 
Bellevue, Washington: Edmark Associates, 1975. 

Sullivan, Martha. Understanding Children Who Are Partially Seeing . Seattle 
Washington; Special Child Publications, 197U. 

Thomas, Susan. Concerns about Gifted Children: A Paper and Abstract 
Bibliography . Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 197^1. 

Thomas, Susan. Creativity: A Positive of Young Children . Urbana, Illinois 
ERIC/ECE Publications, 1973. 

Thomas, Susan. Modeling and Imitation Leaning in Young Children: An- 

Abstract Bibliography . Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 1973. 

Thomas, Susan. ...arch on Approaches to Early Education: An Abstract 

Bibliograpl . . Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications , 19lU. 

Uzgiris, I. and o. Hunt. Assessment in Infancy: Ordinal Scales of 

Psychological Development . Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois 
Press, 1975. 

Walker, Evangleine. Effective Observation for Educators. Urbana, Illinois: 
ERIC/ECE Publications, 197^. 

Wattenberg, Esther. The Family Day Care Consultant . Urbana, Illinois: 
ERIC/ECE Publications, 197^1. 

V/olfensberger , V/olf. The Principle of Normalization in Human Services. 
Toronto:- National Institute on Mental Retardation, 1972. 

Wolf ensberger^ Wolf. The Third Stage in the Evolution of Voluntary Associations 
for the Mentally Retarded . Toronto: The National Institute on 
Mental Retardation, 1973. 

Wolfensberger , V/. and Linda Glenn. Program Analysis of Service Systems ^ 
Toronto: The National Institute on Mental Retardation, 1973. 

V/olf ensberger, W. and Helen Zauha^^ Citizen Advocacy and Protective 

Services for the Impaired and Handicapped * -Toronto: The National 
Institute on Mental Retardation, 1973. 

. Action Guidelines: Evaluating and Monitoring Education ' 

Services for Mentally Retarded Persons. Arlington, Texas: National 
Association for Retarded Citizens. (no date) 
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Adol ^- scent Birth Flannimr and Sexuality— Ab stracts of 
Titi7abu~ 197^1 > Washington, D.C. : Consortium on Early Childbearing 
and ChildreaririL>, 3 97^*. 

Behavior Modification of the Mentally Retarded: An 

T^ated Bibliography . Arlington, Texas: National Association for 
Retarded Citizens, 1973. 

. CAI Users Manual. Publisher not known. 



. CajT.elot Behavioral Checklist. Bellevue, Washington: Edmark 

Associates . (no date) 

. Camelot Behavioral Checklist Manual . Bellevue, Wairhington: 

Edmark Associates. (no date) 

Child Care->->Data and Materials . Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate. 

. Day Care & Child Development Reports . 1 Year's Subscription. 

Washington, D.C.: Plus Publications, Inc. 

. Facts on Mental Retardation . Arlington, Texas: National 

Association for Retarded Citizens, 1973. 

A Guide to Federal Programs and Na tional Organizations for 
Children DCCD Reports . Special Report No. 3.. Washington, D.C.: 
Plus Publications, Inc. (no date) 

Ha ndbook for Citizen Fair H ousing Advocacy Under' the Housing. 
-^^ommTI^tv Development Act ^ of 197^ - Washington, D.C.: National 



Coiriraittee Against Discrimination in Housing, Inc. ^ 

A H.ipf-nl r,uide in t he Training of a M ^ ntallv Retarded Child . 
IGai^gton, Texas: National Association of Retarded Citizens. 

. How to Provide for their Future . Arlington, Texas: National 

Association for Retarded 'zens., I968. 



. How to Use contingency Cont ^^ntinp in the Classroom. Bellevue 

V/ashiHRti^n: Edmark Associates. 

_ Infant Care p y^-^^y^rf.r, , SuDiplement, 197^. Washington, D.C. : 
Consortium on Early Childbearing and Childrearing, 197^*- 

. Into the Light of Learning.. . . Arlington, Texas: 
National Association for Retarded Citizens. (no date) 

. Mental Retardation Films . Second Edition Parsons, Kansas: 

Media Support Services. ( no date) 

Mr 72, Islands of Excellence . Report of the President's 
"Comittee on Mental Retardation, wlshingtor., D.C. 
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. Plan for Everyone. Arlington, Texas: National Association 

for Retarded Citi7:ens, 1973. 

. Please Help Us Help Ourselves . Indianapolis, Indiana: United 

Cerebral Palsy of Indiana. (no date) 

. Policy Statement on Residential Services . Arlington, Texas: 

National Association for Retarded Citizens (no date) 

. Proceedings of the 197^ ETS Invitational Conference . Princeton, 
New Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 197^. 

. Project Proposals: Committee on Poverty and Mental Retardation . 
Arliiv,';ton, Texas: National Association for Retarded Citizens, (no date) 

, Publication Manual of the American Psychological Association. 

llccond Edition. Washington B.C.: American Psychological Association, 197^. 

. Recreation for Autistic and Emotionally Disturbed Children. 

(Booklet ) Publisher Not Known 

• . The Right to Choose. Arlington, Texas: National Association 
for Retarded Citizens. (no date) 

. A Resource Guide in Sex Education for the Mentally Retarded . 

American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1971. 

. Teacher Preparation and Certification . Arlington, Texas: 
National Association for Retarded Citizens, (no date) 

. Toilet Training the Retarded. Bellevue, Washington: Edmark 
As soo iat es"l (no date) 

. Token Reinforcement Techniques . Bellevue, Washington: Edmark 
Associates. (no date) 

. Your Head is Your Own Thinp;, but . . . Arlington, Texas: 

National Association for Retarded Citizens. (no date) 
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FREE MATERIALS 



Aclarns, Ann. Creativity and Children . Cooperative Extension Service, 
Colxjmbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University. 

Alder fer, Edwin and Helen Alder fer. ?Ielping Your Child to Grow . Scottdale, 
Pennsylvania: Herald Press, ^968. 

Anderson, Carol. VAiat ' s a Parent to Do? Cooperative Extension Service, 
Iowa State University, 1972. 

Banathy, Bela. Developing a Systems View of Education . Belmont, 
California: Fearon Publishers, 1973. 

Barman, Alicerose and Lisa Cohn. Help for Your Troubled Child . Public 
Affairs Pamphlet ffU^k. New York: Pub-Lij Affairs Committee, 1971. 

Barman, Alicerose. Your First Months with Your First Baby. Public 

Affairs Pamphlet f/h^8. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1972. 

Baruch, Dorothy. How to Discipline Your Children . Public Affairs 
Pamphlet #15^. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1953. 

Beck, Helen. Group Treatment for Parents of Hand icapped Children. 

DHEV/ //73-5503. Washington, B.C.: U.S. Dept of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1973. 

Bellugi, Ursula and Roger Brown. (eds.) The Acquis ition of Lan^uaf^e. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1971. 

Berman, touise. From Thinking to Behaving . New York: Teachers College 
Press, 1972. 

BernbaujTi, Marcia. Ea rly Childhood Prograjns for Non~En^lish Speaking 
Children. Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 1971. 

Beyer, Evelyn. Nursery School SettinRS--Invitation to What? New York: 
National Association for the Education of Young Children, 1958. 

Biber, Barbara. Promoting' Cognitive Growth . Washington, D.C.: National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1971. 

Bonham, S.J. Planning for the Education of the Handi capped Child in Ohio. 
Columbus, Ohio: Division of Special Education, 1970.- 

Bov/er, Eli. Fostering Maximum Growth in Children. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education Association, I965. 

Brazelton, T. Berry. Neonatal Behavioral Assessment Scale . Spastics 
International Medical Publications, 1973. 

Burgess, Evangeline. Values in Early Childhood Education . Washington, D.C. 
National Education Association, I965. 
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Burgess, Helen. Hov to Choose a Nursery School , Public Affairs Pamphlet #310. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, 196l, 

Caldwell, Bettye and Henry Ricciuti. (eds) Review of Child Development 
Research , Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 19 '3.- 

Carnery, 'Michael and Katy Mathison. Activity and Game Suggestions for^ 

the Trainable Mentally Retarded . Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Indiana: 
Marioa County Association for Retarded Children, 1971. 

Cartwright, G. Phillip and Carol Cartwright. Computer Assisted Remedial 
Education: Early Identification of Handicapped Children . 
Pennsylvania State University, 1971. 

Chanel, Clara and Nancy Miles. Remediating Learning Problems: A 

Developmental Curriculum . Columbus, Ohio: Charles Merrill Publishing 
Co. , 197U. 

Cheavens, Fr.ank. Leading Group Discussions . Austin, Texas: The 
University of Texas Printing Division, 1958. 

Cohen, Dorothy and Virginia Stern. Observing and Recording the Behavior 
of Young Children. Teachers College Press, 1973. (New York) 

Coller, Alan. The Assessment of ''Self -Concept" in Early Childhood Education. • 
Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications. (no date) 

Coller, Alan. Systems for the Observation of Class room Behavior in 

Early Childhood Education . Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 1972. 

Davies, Ivor. Competency Based Learning: Technology . Management, and Design. 
Great Britain: McGraw-Hill Book Company (UK) Limited, 1971. 

Eddinger, Lucy (ed) Sharing. Washington, D.C. : U.S. Dept of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1975. 

Farrell, Gordon (ed) Congenital Mental Retardation . Austin, Texas: 
University of Texas Press, I969. 

Galambos, Jeannett. Organizing Free Play . Project Head Start. Washington, 
D.C: US Dept of Health, Education, and Welfare. (no date) 

Gottesfeld, Harry. Educational Values Assessment (E.V.A.) Questionnaire. 
New York: Behavioral Publications, 1973. 

Grossman, Herbert. (ed) Manual on Terminology and Classification in Mental 
Retardation . Baltimore , Maryland: Garamond/Pridemark Press , 1973. 

Haiman, Peter. Keep Babies Busy. Cleveland, Ohio: The Press of Case 
Western Reserve University, 1972. 

Haiman, Peter. Kids Copy Their Parents . Cleveland, Ohio: The Press of 
Case V/estern Reserve University, 1972. 
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Haiman, Peter. Wien Kids Fight Over Toys . Cleveland, Ohio: The Press 
of Case Western Reserve University, 1972. 

Hall, Vance. Managing Behavior . Lawrence, Kansas: H & H Enterprises, 
Inc. , 1S>T1. 

Hankerson, Henry. Understanding Growth and Development :Ln the 3-H- 5 
Year Old Child . Publisher Not Known 

Harris, Thomas. I'm Ok— Your 're Ok. New York: Harper and Row, 1969. 

Hart, Evelyn. How Retarded Children Can be Helped . Public Affairs 
Pamphlet #288. New York: Public Affairs Coiranittee. , 197m. 

Haskell, Lucy. British Primary Education: A n Annotated Bibliography. 
Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 1971. 

Haynes, Una. A Developmental Appraoch to Casefinding . Washington, D.C.: 
u!s. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1969. 

Heber, Rick. A Manual on TerminoloCT and Clas sification in Mental 
Retardation. American Association on Menial Deficiency, 1961. 

lleldebrand, Verna. Introduction t.n Earlv Childhood Education. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1971. 

Hellmuth, Jerome. Exceptional Infant. Vol. 1-The Norma l Infant, New York: 
Brunner/Mazel , Inc., 1967. 

Henshel, Anne-Marie. The Forgotten Ones , A So ciological Study of An^lo 

and Cbicano Retardates . Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 197. • 

Hille Helen, ^nn ri for Groups of Young Ch ildren Cared for during the Day. 
Children's Bureau Publication No. 386. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1S60. 

Hoppock, Anne S. All Children Have Gifts . Washington , D. C . : Association 
■for Childhood Education International, 1958. 

Houston, W. Robert and Robert Howsaia (eds) Competency-Based Teacher 

Education . Chicago, Illinois: Science Research Association, Inc., lyf^. 

Hymes, James. En.ioy Your Chi ld-Ages 1. 2, and 3. Public Affairs 
^;^r.phlet nhl. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1950. 



Hymes, Jaines. How to Tell Yo ur Child About Sex. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
//lh9. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1965- 



H^ies; James. Teaching the Child Under Six . Columbus, Ohio: Charles 
E. Merrill Publishing Co., 197^- 
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Hyrries, Jc'imes. Three to Six; Your C hil d Starts to School. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet #l63. Nev York: Put- Ir "Affairs Conimittee, 1950. 

Johnson, Vlrt-inia, Carol Cartvright, and G. Phillip Cartvright. Syllabus 
for Dia^-nogitic Teachii.^ of rre.school and Primary Children , 
Penniiy.l vania State University, 19T^< . 

Jones, Betty. Wliat is Music for Young Children? Nev York: National 
Association for the Education of Young Children, 1958. 

Junes, Marion. Hov to tell the Retarded Girl About Menstruation . 
Kiiaberly C]ark Corp. ;^.^.;i9 6^1 . 

Katz, Elias. The Retarded Adult at Home . Seattle, Washington: Special 
Child Publications, Inc., 1970. 

Katz, Lilian. Developmental Stat e rj of Preschool Teachers . Urbana, Illinois 
ER.LC/ECE Publications, 1972. 

Kei'jter, Mary. Befunning with Infants . Greensboro, North Carolina: 
ThV Infant Care Project, University of North Carolina, 1972. 

Kirk, Samuel. Educatinfi Exceptional Children . Boston: Houghton- 
Mifflin Co. , 1972. 

UxCrosGe, Robert. Day Care for America' c: Children . Public Affairs 
Painph^et /fh'(0. Hev York: Public Affairs Committee, 1973. 

Lady Allen of Hurtv;ood, Maalfrid Fleklcoy, Jens Sigsgard, Dr. Aase Skard. (ed 
Space for Play: The Youngest Children . V/orld Organization for 
Early Childhood Education, I96H . 

Liimber, Clara. Understand Your Child— From 6 to 12 . Pul^lic Affairs 
Paniphlet fflhh . Nev York: Public Affairs Committee, I969. 

Langdon, Grace. Toys for All Children. Prepared by the Advisor 
. Comuiittee to the American Toy Institute. 

Leonard, CharJ.ea and Murray Flander. Vfhy Children Misbehave . Chicago: 
Science* F^e:>earch Associates, Inc., 1970. 

LeShan Eda. The Only Child . Public Affairs Pamphlet #293. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1971. 

Levir.sohn, Florence. A Doctor Talks to Older Patients . Chicago: 
Budlov Press Co., I965. 

Lindahl, Roy, DDS and Wesley Young, DMD. A Guide to D.^ntal Care for the 
Early and Periodic Screening. Diap:nosis. and Treatmen t Prograjn 
(EPSDT) Under Medicaid . Washington, D.C. : U.S. Dept of Health, 
Education, and V/elfare. (no date) 

Mager, Robert. Preparing: Instructional Ob.jectives . Belmont, California: 
Fearon Publishers, I962. 
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Mayer, Colleen. Development and Learning . Early Childhood Education^ 
Project. (no date) 

Metz, A. Stafford. Statistics on Education of the Handicapped in Local 

Public Schools, Spring 19T0 - DHEW Publication #7^-11113. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Dept of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1973. 

Molloy, Julia. Trainable Children . New York: The John Day Co., 1972. 

Mun>hy, Lois and Ethel Leeper. More than a Teacher . DHEW Publication /y73-1027. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Dept of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Murphy, Lois and Ethel Leeper. A Setting for Growth . DHEW Publication 

//TU-103.1. Washington, D.C.: Dept of Health, Education, and Welfare, 197^ 

Ilunn, Nita and Charles Jones. The Learning Pyrami d: Potential Through 
Perception . Columbus, Ohio: Charles Merrill Publishing Co., 1972. 

Ogc, Elizabeth. Securin^^ the Legal Rights of Re ta rded Persons . Public 
Affair:^ Pamphlet lfh92. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1973. 

O'Connell, Dorothy. Multiply Handicapped Children: A Bib liography. 
Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications, 1973. 

Prescott, Elizabeth, Elizabeth Jones. Day Care as a Child^Rearing Enviornment. 
VTashinr^ton, D.C.: National Association for the Education of 
Young Chi.l.dren, 1972, 

Prescott, Elizabeth, Cynthia Milich, and Elizabeth Jones. The "Politics" 
of Day Care. Washington, D.C. : National Association for the 
Education oT Young Children, 1972. 

Rafael, Bert a. Early Education for Multihandi car>t)ed Children. Publisher 
not known. 

Rasmussen, Margaret. Play--Children^ s Business . Washington, D.C: 
Association for Childhood Education International, 1963. 

Rey, Man-are t and H. A. Rey. Curious George Goes t o the Hospital. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1966. 

Ridenour, Nina. The Children We Teach . New York: Mental Health Materials 
Center, I96O. 

Ridenour, liina. Some Special Problemso f Children : fl^ A^ed 2 to 5 Years. 
New York: National Association for Mental Health Inc., 1969- 

Riorentino, Mary. Normal and Abnormal Developme nt: The Influence of- 
Primitive Ref^.exes on Motor Development . Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1972. 

Robin, Harry. Human Growth. A film guide for teachers and discussion 
leaders. Portland, Oregon: E. C. Brown Trust Film Co. 
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Robinson, Halbert and Nancy Robinson. The Mentally Retard ed Child: A 

Psychological Approach . New York: McGraw-Hill Book Col, 19d5. 

Ross, Helen. The Shy Child . Public Affairs Pamphlet #239. New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, 1970. 

Ruopp, Richard. B. OTarrell, D. Warnger, M. Rowe and R. Freedman. ADS^l 
Care Guide for Administrators, Teachers, a nd Parents. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: The MIT Press, 1973. 

Sands, Harry and Jacqueline Seaver. Epilepsy-Today's Encourap:inf^ Outlook . 

Public Affairs Pamphlet #387. New York: Public Affairs Committee, 1973. 

Sarason, Irvin and Barbara R. Sarason. Constructive Classroom Behavior. 
Hew York: Behavioral Publication, 197^ • 

Shipley, Ferne and Ethelouise Carpenter. Freedom to Freedom to Move Move.' 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1972 

Spodek, Bernard (Director) A Black Curricu l um for Early Childhood Education: 
Teachin)^ Units . Urbana, Illinois: ERIC/ECE Publications , 1971 

Spodek, Bernard (ed). Pre paring Teachers of Di^^^^^ '^^''^ Rf ^^j^^^^^^^ nrr 
Hew York: National Association for the Education of Young Children, 1966 

Stabler, ELi:.abeth. Primer for Par ents of a Mentally Retarded Child 

Arlington, Te:cas : National Association for Retarded Citizens, 197^1. 

Stanton, Jes.ie and Alma Weisberg. Play Equipment for the Nursery School. 
New York: ivink Street College of Education Publications, 1962. 

Stein, Sara (ea) Tt.e Open Home , (series) Nev York: Media Project Inc., 1973 

:;ton<-, Jeannette Galajnbos. Plav & Playgrounds. New York: National 
Ass^oclatlon Tor the Education of Young Children, 1970. 

■■•a-n£Y ELiZHbeth. V/hat Does the Nursery School Teach er Teach? NAEYC 

Publi^-ation #106. Hew York: National Association for the Education . 
of Younf, Children. 

Todd, Vivian. The Aide in Early Chi^ .lood Education. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1973. 

Ward Marjorie, G. Phillip Cartwright , Carol Cartwright and Judith Campbell. 
^ Diagnostic Teaching of Preschool a nfl Primary Children. The 
Pennsylvania State University, 1973- 

Waugh, Kenneth and Wilma Jo Bush. DiaRnosinR Learning Disorders. 
Columbus, Ohio: ' Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1971. 
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Wolf, Katherine. As Your Child Grows . Nev York: Child Study Press, 197^. 

Woodward, Dan and Noma Biondo. Living Around the Nov Child. Columbus, 
Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co, 19T2. 

. Behavior: The Unspoken Language of Children. The Child 

Study Association of America, 19T3. 

CaririK for Children (Series) U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 



and Welfare, 197 0, 

Child Development in the Home . DHEV/ Publication 

Wa;;hin-^.on, B.C.: U.S. Dept of Health, Education, and Welfare, 197^. 

Children's Eraotions . Cooperative Extension Service. 
TkTTumbuj^, Ohio: The Ohio State University. 

Clinical Services: Hearing Impaired. Visually impaired , 
" pj^Blind (Multi-^handicapped). State of Ohio, Department of 
Education, 197^^. 

Competencies Needed by Teachers o f Hearing Impaired Children: 

Deaf. Hard of Hearing , Washington, D.C.: American Organization 
for Edutration of the Hearing Impaired. (no date) 



. Day Care for Your Children. DHEW Publication ffl^-^^l ^ 

Washing-ton, D.C. : U.S. Dept of Health, Education, and Welfare, 197^ 

. Developin^^ Toilet Habits . Columbus, Ohio: Ross Laboratories, 1962 



. Discipline . Washington, D.C: Association for Childhood 

Education International. (t:o date) 

. D i c ov e r- i np: Far e nt h o od . Columbus, Ohio: Ross Laboratories, 



Th^ Educational Enricbjnent Pro.ject - Catalogue of Videotapes. 

Boston: Boston University, Sargent College of Allied Health Professions. 

. ERIC Reports . U.S. Dept of Health ,. Education , and Welfare. 

Arlington, Virginia: Computer Microfilm International Corporation. 

. Facts About: Autism. DHEW Publication No. j^^72-9150. 
Washington, D.C: U.S. Dept of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1972. 

. Facts of Mental Retardation . Arlington, Texas: National 
Association for Retarded Children, 1971. 

Fgunily Fare: A Guide to Good Nutrition . Home and Garden 
Bulletin //.I. Washington, D.C: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1973. 

. Feedin^^ the Child with a Handicap . Public Health Service #2091. 

Washington, D.C: U.S. Dept of Health, Education, and Welfare. , 1967. 
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. Grief and Mom-ninR . Office of Preventive Programs, Kentucky 

Department of Mental Health, 1973. 

. A Guide for Planning Food Service in Child Care Centers. 

V/ashington, D.C.: Food and Nutrition Service, U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, 1971. 

■_. k Guide to Screening for the Early and Periodic Screening, 

Dia^^jiiosis and Treatment Program under Medicaid. DHEV/ Publication #7H-2U5l6. 
WaiUilngton, D.C.: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 197H. 

. Guidelines for Personnel in the Education of Exceptional 

Children. Reston, Virginia: The Council for Exceptional Children, 197^. 

. Guides for Day. Care Licensing . V/ashington, D.C. : U.S. Dept. 

of Health, Education, and V/elfare, Office of Child Development (no date). 

. Hearings before the Subcommittee on the Handicapped of the 

Committee on Labor and "^ T iblic Welfare. United States Senate, 93rd 
Congress. Washington, I/.C: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1973. 

. Helping Families Manage Their Finances. Washington, D.C. : 

U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, I968. . 

. Hov to Succeed vith Family Day Care. Washington, D.C: 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and 
RehabilltrTtion Service. (no date) 

. I won't! I von't! Prepared by Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 



. Infant Care (booklet) Children's Bureau. Washington, D.C: 

U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1973. 

. . ormation for Referring Agencies and Physicians . Bureau of 

Vocationai Rehabilitation. Columbus, Ohio: National Graphics, Inc. 

. The Mentally Retarded Child at Home . Children's Bureau 

Publication /f31h, V/ashington, D.C: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, 1971. 

. MCARC Curriculum Activities Guide for Moderately and Severly 

Retarded Children . Marion County Association for Retarded Children. 
Indianapolis , Indiana, 1970. 

. Nutrition: Sense & Nonsense. (pamphlet) FDA Consumer ■ 

Washington, D.C: U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1973. 

. One Out of Ten^ School Planning; for the Handicapped. 

New York: Educational Facilities Lab. , 197^. 

. One-Parent Families. DHEW Publication ff^k'-kk. Washington, D.C: 

Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare., 197^. 
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. QperatinR Manual for Residential Services Personnel . The 
Nisonger Center for Mental Retardation and Developmental Disabilities. 
Coiuinbus, Ohio: The Ohio State University. 

. Panic or Plan? Produced by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 

Co. , 1966 . 

. - The Phenomena of Early Devej-opment . Columbus, Ohio: Ross 

Laborat'./ries. (no date. ) 

. Play Games with Baby. Washington, D.C.: Home Economics 

Extension Service, US.S Dept of Agriculture, I966. 

. Project Head Start . (Booklet series) Washington, D.C.: 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

. The Significance of the Young Child's Motor Developnent. 
Washington, D.C. : National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, 1971. 

. Special Education Directory 19T^'-19T3 - Columbus, Ohio: 

State of Ohio, Department of Education, 197^- 

. Staff Training . DREW Publication n3"23- Washinftcn, D.C: 
U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1971- 

. Teaching The Disadvantaged Young Child . Compilation of 
Selected Articles from Young Children. MEYC Publication #112. 
New York: National Association :^or the Education of Young Children, 1 

. W ater, Sand and Mud as Play Materials. New York: National 

Association for the Educatic*. of Young Children, 1959- 

, We Vant You to Kiio^ About Preventing Childhood P oisiionings . 

V/a.;hin^ton, D.C: U.S. Dept of Health , Education , and Welfare, 1973. 

vmut. rVjlie: for Strong I amily Life . Chicago: The Ntitional 
Research Bureau, 3 958- 

Youi- Baby's First Year , mm Publication /!^T2-5^- V/ashington, 
'YTcTT U.S. Dcrnt of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1962, 

. Your Child From 1 to 6. Washington, D.C: U.S. Dept. of 

Hca].th, Kducation, and V/elfare, 1962. 

. ' Your Child 1- rom 3 to ^. Washington, D.C: U.S. Dept of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, I967. 
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Appendix C-9 
Stui.lent Field Work Evaluations 
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ERIC 



Center 
Student : 
Teacher: 
_Date(s) : 



Spring Quarter 1975 
Competency-Based Program 
Home Economics 589. 10 



EVALUATION OF FIELD WORK STUDENT 

Please make checks in one color at mid-quarter evaluation and, on the same 
form, in another color at final evaluation. 



I. 



professional Attitude: 
A. Is pvmctual and dependable 
Appears to enjoy her work 
Cornmimicates effectively with other adults 
in the classroom 

Works effectively with other adults in the 
classroom by sharing responsibilities 
Accents criticism well 

Asks^ for and profits by suggestions given 
Uses appropriate -resources such as books, 
curricula and professional people in planning 
classroom activities 
Maintains a professional approach to 
"confidential" information 



B. 
C. 

D. 

Eo 
F. 
G. 



H. 



II. 



Professional Skills: 

A. Evaluating, Planning and Working with 

Children . . 

1. Accepts each child as a valuable indi- 
vidual regardless of " race, handicap or 
social background, and helps the other 
children do the same 

2. "Uses appropriate methods of observation 
' and recording behavior of children both 

formally and informally 

3. Is able to evaluate the functioning 

* level of th-^ individual child in. the 
areas of: ^ 

a. gross motor functioning 

b. fine motor functioning 

c. cognitive development 

d. socialisation 

e. language development 

f. self-help skills 

g. emotional needs 

l+. Is aware of the developmental and medical 
history of the children 

5. Is aware of family background on the 
child's development 

6. Utilizes knowledjge of developmental, 
medical cuid IVmdly history in working 
with, planning for and meeting the needs 
of the individual child. 



A. 
B. 

C. 

D« 
E. 
F. 



G. 
H. 



A.l. 



A. 2. 



A.3o 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
g. 

A.ko 
A.5. 



A. 6, 



1 


2 


3 


), 


c 
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7.. Is able to plan program activities for 
the child based on her evaluation in 
the axeas of: 

a. gross motor functioning 

b. fine motor functioning 

c. cognitive development 

d. socialization 

e. language development 

f. self-help skills 

g. emotional needs 

8. Uses available adaptive equipment appro- 
priately with the individual child 

9. Presents learning tasks appropriate to 
the child's developmental level 

10. Is clear in presenting learning tasks 
11*. Provides repetition of experiences 

spread over time to develop learning 

12. Can structure a task so that child is 
successful much of the time 

13. Uses child's play to, gain learning 
ik. Able to use child's exploration to 

gain learning 

15. Can effectively utilize the outdoor 
environment to foster development m 
the child(rc-n) 

16. Uses toys ana gsiTies to footer develop- 
ment in ail children {±(t., pliysically 
handicapped and non-ambulatory child 
as well as ambulatory) 

17. Emphasize eye contact and attention 

18. Uses stories which hold attention of 
child(ren) and involve learning in the 
experience 

19. Uses music e>:periences that hold 
attention of the child(ren) and 
involve learning 

20. Requires I^uage of the child appro- 
priate to his level of development 

21. Demonstrates knowledge of the daily 
nutritional requirements for optimal 
growth in childhood (OPTIONAL if lunch 
is not included in program) 

22. Helps child to develop a healthy selt- 
concept 

23. Is able to promote a good and accurate 
body image in handicapped children 

2k. Helps children to develop self-control 
25*. Helps child to achieve as^nuch inde- 
pendence as possible 
26 sets reasonable limits for the control 
of the child's actions and is consis- 
tent in administering these limits 

212 



A.7. 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
. e. 
f. 
g< 

A.8. 

A. 9. 
A. 10. 

A. 11. 

A. 12. 
A. 13. 

A.lk. 



A. 15. 

A, 16. 
A. 17. 

A.18 

A, 19 
A. 20 

A, 21 
A. 22 

A.23 
A.2k 

A. 25 
A. 26 
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High 



Low 



27. Can handle common situations of mis- 
behavior in manner appropriate to the 
philosophy of the classroom 

28. Knows rationale behind and discusses 
with other staff alternative methods 
of handling misbehavior and/or ad- 
ministering disciplinary procedure 

29. Helps children learn to follow direc- 
tions 

30 0 Is responsible for welfare and safety 
of children to include checking equip- 
ment for safety and adequate super- 
vision in its use 
Bo Lesson Planning: 

1, Accepts assigned responsibility for 
program planning 

2, Uses a variety of ideas and materials 

3, Uses activities which reflect an under- 
standing of the needs and interests 

of the child(ren) 
k. Provides justification for activities 
included in the program through stated 
objectives 

5. Uses appropriate reinforcers for the 
individual child 

6. Provides appropriate group activities 

7. Is clear about criteria and procedure 
in making and carrying out lesson plan 
activities 

8. Shows insight in evaluation of acti- 
vities noting any necessary modification 
in future planning and/or desire to 
repeat or branch out from specific 
activity described 

*C. Personal Characteristics: 

lo Speaks clearly with pleasing inflection 

2. Is appropriately dressed and well 
groomed 

3, Is caLn in unplanned or emergency 
situation \ 

k. Shows warmth toward the children 

5. Is accepted and liked by the children 



A, 27. 

A, 28. 

A.29o 

Ao30. 



B.I, 

B,2o 



B«3- 

B.5- 

B. 6. 

Bo7- 

B»8. 

C. l. 

C o 2 o 

C.3. 

C o ^ o 

C.5. 



Below please comment briefly on general perfonnance, areas in which special 
interest and ability are shovm, areas which need additional development, amount 
of growth, etc. 
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589. IC 



Competency-Based Project 



Evaluation Check Sheet for Field Work 



dfessional attitude 

Is punctual and dependable 
Gives evidence of liking children 
Seeks constructive ways to handle problem areas 
. Identifies areas of inexperience and leant 
competence 

Works veil with staff 

Ask for and profits by suggestions given 

'of essional skills : 

Is accepted and liked by children 
Can analyze situations: 

1. Pjiovs when to stand back and watch 

2. ?:n-cvs when and hov to redirect an activity 

3. Is observant to needs and development ' of group 
k. I3 observant to needs and development of each 

child 
C onmiun i c at i o n : 

1. Speaks clearly with pleasing inflection 

2. Gives positive, sirrple directions 

3. Allows choice when possible 

U. Kncvs hov to get a.ttentic-n oT a child or 
children 

5. Prepares children for chanf.er> in activity 

6. Can carry throui-ih an activity or routine to a 
desirable end 

7. Accepts responsibility for checking equipment 
for safety and for adequate supervision in its 
use 

chibits confidence: 

Is calm in unplanned or er.errency situation 

Is firm when necessary 
, Is consistent 

iring week(s) as head teacher: 
Accepts responsibility/^ for: 

1. Prof;rpm planning 

2. V/elfare and safety of children 

Is resourceful and shovs initiative in provid:nf^: 
Varir^ty of ideas and r.aterials 
Activities which reflect an understanding of 
the needs and interest?; \re chi]dren 
Justification for the activities included in 
tlie prcgrair. throuf'h stated objec I:.: '/(, :, 



1. 
2. 

3. 

I. 



A, 
E. 
C. 

I), 
E. 
F. 



A. 



B. l. 

2. 
3 . 

U, 

C. l. 

2. 
3. 

h, 
5. 



A. 
B. 
C. 



A. l. 
2. 

B. l. 
2. 



1 


2 


3 


h : 5 

1 

i 








t 

















j 
















i 1-1 ... 








1 

1 

1 

i 








i 

i 


• 






1 

















i 

i 


' 




1 

1 








^ 
















1 
























1 

i 
















1 
















i 

( 
1 








1 


1 


r 

i H 












\ ' 


i ! 




1 ■ 


' \ 

1 





ik of sheet, con»ment briefly oh ^\eT'eral performance, areas in which special interest 
lility are shown, areas which need additional development, amount of gro^vth, etc. 
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Teacher 
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Trainee Progress Report 
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Trainee : 



Date: 



Practicum Site: 



Teacher : 



DIRECTIONS 

The Trainee Progress Record (TPR) is a first attempt in developing a 
way of evaluating trainees in various practicum settings. We want your 
help and will use your input in developing a "better instrument. At this 
point, ve have listed a numlDer of the general "behaviors that good caregivers 
of young children should have. Nov ve need to knov vhat these "behaviors 
mean. 



SCORING INSTRUCTIONS 

After you have vorked vith the trainee for a couple of weeks, sit 
down with the TPR and think ahout the trainee's classroom "behaviors. ♦ Rate 
how competent you "believe the trainee to "be on each of the glo"bal "behaviors. 
For example, if the item says "trainee understands child development" and 
you think the trainee understands child development very well, you would 
circle #5. 



One is low, five is high. There is no right or wrong answer. After completing 
the rating, write down some of the "behaviors or events you thougll; a"bout 
when you rated the trainee as understanding child development very well. 
Do the same for all glo"bal "behaviors listed. Complete all items. 

Please fill out qne of these records for each of your trainees come- 
time during these weeks: 



Trainee understands child development. 



1 



2 




January 21-25 
Fe"bruary 11-15 
March 



Return to Ellen Nash. 



Thank you for your assistance. 
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Trainee Progress Record 



Trainee can structure a task so that the child is successful 

much of the time. 1 -2 ... 3 ^ 5 

Trainee can demonstrate correct usage of infant curricula. 12 3^5 

Trainee is able to use a child's play to gain learning. 12 3^5 
Trainee is ahle to use the child's exploration to gain 

learning . 12 3^5 

Trainee uses games to foster cognitive development. 12 3^5 

Trainee uses toys to foster cognitive development. 12 3^5 

Trainee uses appropriate methods of observation and recording 

hehavior of infants and toddlers hoth formally and informally. 12 3^5 

Trainee provides repetition of experiences spread over time 

to develop overlearning. - 12 3^5 

Trainee is clear in presenting learning tasks. 12 3^5 

Trainee .presents age-appropriate learning tasks. 12 3^5 

Trainee is aware of the developmental background of the child. 12 3^5 

Trainee is aware of the influence of family background on the 

child's development. 12 3^5 

Trainee emphasizes eye contact and attention. 12 3^5 

Trainee uses stories that hold the attention of the children 

and involve learning in the experience. 12 3^5 

Trainee uses music experiences that hold the attention of 

.the . children and involve learning. 12 3^5 

Trainee communicates effectively with the children. 12 3^5 
Trainee requires language of the child appropriate to 

his level of development. 12 3^5 

Trainee facilitates motor skills in the walking child 12 3^5 
Trainee uses developmental gross motor activities for 

the non-amhulatory child. 12 3^5 
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Trainee uses appropriate resources such as "books, super- 
visors,., and other professional people and implements their 
assistance in the classroom. 

Trainee accepts each child as a valuable individual regardless 
of race, handicap, or social background and helps the other 
children do the same. 

Trainee shows warmth toward the children. 

Trainee helps the child to develop a healthy self concept. 

Trainee demonstrates knowledge of the daily nutritional 
requirements for optimal growth in childhood. 

Trainee provides a safe environment in the classroom. 

J. 

Trainee understands the procedures of the center where she 
is training. 

Trainee communicates effectively with the other adults in 
the classroom. 

Trainee works effectively with the other adults in the 
classroom "by sharing responsibilities* 

Trainee facilitates children's self care skills in the 
classroom. 

Trainee is able to promote a good and accurate body image 
in handicapped children. 

Tainee helps the children to develop self control. 

Trainee helps the child to achieve at; much independence 
as possible. 

Trainee sets reasonable limits for the control of the child's 
actions and is consistent in administering these limits. 

Trainee can handle common situations of misbehavior in 
manner appropriate to the philosophy of the classroom. 

Trainee helps the children learn to follow directions. 



1 2 3 U 5 

1 2 3 U 5 

12 3^5 

1 2 3 U 5 

12 3^5 

1 2 3 h 3 

12 3^5 

12 3^5 

1 2 3 1+ 5 

1 2 3 h. f. 

1 2 3 h 

1 2 3 U 5 

12 3^5 

1 2 3 h 5 

1 2 3 5 
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Appendix D-1 

Educational Consultants for 
The Department of Mental Health 
and Mental Retardation by District 
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lMO^^•GOMER■•i^^-• 

I I 

OREENE 



FAYETTE 



j ^ L — p»Jhockino 

y RosF"*^ n 

jVINTON 

./Ihighland ^ 




-.-J J ; WASHINGTON 

ATHENS ^ A 



Educational Consultants District 
Jack Mackey 1 & 2 

Joe Frederick 3 & 4 

Flora Davies 7 & 8 

Carol Pranitch 6 
Betty Waser 5 & 9 

Kay Alexander 10 & 11 
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Appendix D-2 
Job Market Questionnaire 
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JOB MARKET QUESTIOMAIRE 

Please fill out this questionnaire (both sides) as completely and as accurately 
as possible. If you have any questions regarding any of the items don't hesitate 
to call the Project secretary ^ Dona Blacky at 61^-^22-7705. Your cooperation 
is greatly appreciated. 

» 

Infant Stimulation Programs 

How many Infant Stimulation programs do you have in your district? 
If none, please indicate. 

How many children are served in this program? 

How many paid staff are employed to work in this program? part time 

full time 



How many Job vacancies do you usually have each year? 

Do you project an increase in the number of staff in this program for next year? 
If yes, how many? 



Early Training Programs 

How many Early Training Programs do you have in your district? 

If none, plea.se indicate. 

How many children are served in this program? 

How many paid staff are employed to work in this program? part time 

full time 



How many job vacancies do you usually have each year? 

Do you project an increase in the number of staff in this program for next year? 

If yes, how many? ^ „ 
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Preschools 

How many Preschool programs do you have in yoiir district? 

If none, please indicate. 

How many children are served in this program? 

How many paid staff are employed to work in this program? part time 

full time 

How many job vacancies do you usually have each year? 

Do you project an increase in the number of staff in this program for next year? 
If yes, how many? ■ 

Home "Based Programs 

How maJiy Home-Based programs do you have in your district? 
If none, please indicate. 

How maJiy children are served in this program? 

How many paid staff are employed to work in this program? part time 

full time mm^Z^^ 

How many job vacancies do you usually have each year? 

Do you project an increase in the number of staff in this program for next year? 
. If yes, how many? 
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Appendix D-3 

Breakdown of Responses "by District 
of Jo"b Market Questionnaire 
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BREAKDOW OF RESPONSES 



DISTRICT 1 & 2 



Infant Early 
Stimulation Training; 



Preschools 



Home- 
Based 



TOTAL 



Number of 
Programs 

Number of 

Children 

Served 

Full- 
time Staff 

Part- 
time Staff 

Job Vacancies 
Per Year 

Projected 
Increase 



107 
7 



1-2 



ko 

353 
32 



5 
3 



11 

725 
25 



2-3 
2-3 



5k 

1185 
6k 



10 
6 



DISTRICT 3 Sc k 



Infant Early 
Stimulation Training 



Preschools 



Home- 
Based 



TOTAL 



Number of 
Programs 

Number of 

Children 

Served 

Full- 
time Staff 

Part- 
time Staff 

Job Vacancies 
Per Year 

Pro j ect 
Increase 



22 



32 



13 



123 



20 



18 

372 
13 
8 

3 



37 

3k9 
k2 
12 
6 
k 
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DISTRICT 6 

Infant Early Home- 
St imulat i on Training Preschools Based TOTAL 

NumlDer of 

Programs 2 8' 7 IT 

NumlDer of 
Children 

Served 85 257 630 972 

Full- 
time Staff 11 26 1 38 

Part- 
time Stai-f 18 18 

Job Vacancies 

Per Year 

Projected 

Increase 



DISTRICT 5 & 9 



EKLC 



Part- 
time Staff 

Job VacEincies 
Per Year 



Infant Early Home- 

St imulat ion Training Preschools Based . . TOTAL 



Number of 

Programs 12 15 27 

Number of 
Children 

Served ^ - 85 2l8 303 

Full- 
time Staff 12 12 



21 3 2k 

5 ^ 9 



Project 

Increase 2 13 
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DISTRICT T & 8 



Infant Early 
Stimulation Training 



Home- 

Preschools Based 



TOTAL 



Number of 
Programs 

Number of 

Children 

Served 

Fvill- 

time Staff 



12 



85 



15 



2i8 



12 



27 



303 



12 



Part- 
time Staff 

Job Vacancies 
Per Year 

Projected 
Increase 



21 



3 
k 



2k 
9 
3 



DISTRICT 10 & 11 



Infant Early Home- 
Stimulation Training Preschools Based 



TOTAL 



Number of 
Programs 

Number of 

Children 

Served 

Full- 
time Staff 

Part- 
time Staff 



12 



2l6 



20 



10 



12 

7k 
16 

. k 



22 



36k 



2k 



1+2 



20 



522 



12 



18 



66 



1176 



72 



Job Vacancies 
Per Year 



12 



22 



Projected 
Increase 



EKLC 
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DISTRICT 12 



Infant Early 
St imulat ion Training 



Home- 

Preschools Based 



TOTAL 



Number of 
Programs 

Number of 

Children 

Served 

Full- 
time Staff 

Part- 
time Staff 

Job Vacancies 
Per Year 

Projected 
Increase 



108 



10 



5 
6 



37 
8 



12 



10 



182 261 

12 5 

21 9 

3 2 



27 

588 
35 
37 
11 
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Appendix D-h 
Head Start Program Questionnaire 
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Till" OHIO srA'l 10 IJINIVIJKHIXV 



Deai* Head Start Director: 

The Mental Retardation Component of the Ohio State University^ Division of 
F^ly and Child Development has for the past two years been developing a 
Competency-Based Model to prepare teachers of very young (0-6) handicapped 
children. The Project is presently interested in existing and prospective 
Job opportunities in the State of Ohio for the graduates of this program. 

We would appreciate your cooperation in filling out the form on the bottom half 
of this letter and retUt^ning it to: 

Dr, George Etheridge 
Room 315 Campbell Hall 
1787 Neil Avenue 
Columbus. Ohio ^3210 



The following information woi^d be useful to us: 

1- How maoy centers (doy care, preschool, child development) are operated by 
your agency? 



EKLC 



2. v/hat is the total number children ser^red by these centers' 



3. What is your total paid staff composition? full time ^ 

part time 

^. How n^any job vacancies do you usually have each. year? 



5. Do yo^ project an increase in your staff over the next year? - so, how 

many- ^ill time _^ 

part time 
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Breakdown by Counties 
of Head Start Programs 
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Small 


Counties 


Less than 100 


,000 










Total 










• No. of 


No. of 




Job 


Population 


County 


Centers 


Children 


FT/PT 


Vacancies Increase 


^5,592 


Adains/Brovn 


2 


60 


k/8 


2 


98,237 


Ashtabula 


3 


80 


1/12 


3 


80,917 


Belmont 


2 


75 


12/3 


as needed 


31 


Clinton 


3 


60 


2/ll* 


2 


1+5,038 


Gallia/Meigs 


1+ 


ICS 


7/8 


as needed 


28,996 


Highland 


5 


170 


12/27 


0 


96,183 


Jefferson 


2 


72 


9/5 


0 


56,9^+9 


Lawrence 


1+ 


190 


5/38 


38 


36,9^+9 


NW Ohio 


5 


105 


5/25 


3 




(Defiance ) 






8/k 




1+0,071 


Pickaway 


2 


1+0 


1 


19,111+ 


Pike 


2 


170 


22/h 


as needed 


61,211 


Ross 


5 


100 


19 


5 


76,951 


Scioto 


2 


200 


kk 


3 




TOTAL 


1+1 


1I+27 


150/11*8 


67 
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Medium Counties 100-itOO,000 



Population 


County 


No, of 
Centers 


Total 
^No, of 
Children 


FT/PT 


Job 
Vacancies 


Increase 


130, U66 


Ashland, Wayne 


h 


lUo 


l/3h 


8 




100,503 


• Athehs/Hocking 
Perry 


3 


90 


16/3 


1 


3 PT 


226,207 


Butler 


11 


300 


h/58 


6 




157,115 


Clark 


6 


210 


50/8 


6 


h FT 


125,^96 


Erie, Heron 


3 


135 


20/6 


as needed 


3 FT/2 PT 


lUU,990 


Hancock/Hardin 
Wyandot /Putnam 


Ik 


273 


36/16 


k 




256, 8U3 


Lorain 


k 


203 


5/ko 


k 




30U,5^5 


Mahoney 


5 


150 


n/h 


as needed 




151, 3U5 


Richland/Morrow 


' 3 


2U0 


3/ho 


15 




232,579 


Thumb ull 


6 


130 


9/11 


5 




2U8,500 


Wood/Sandusky 
Ottawa/Sececa 


8 


228 


15/itO 


15 






TOTAL 


67 


2099 


176/260 


63 


7 FT/6 PT 
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Large Coiinties U00,000 



Popialation 


County 


Ko, of 

Centers 


Total 
Wo. of 
Children 


FT/PT 


Jo"b 
Vacancies 


Increase 


1J21,300 


Cuyahoga 


69. 


2185 


267/U9 


20 


U FT/ 3 PT 


833,2U9 


Frajiklin 


2 


90 


9/10 


1 




923,205 


Hamilton 


10 


kkS 


53/6 


6 




553,371 


Summit 


1 


U8 


6/2 


as needed 






TOTAL 


82 


2766 


335/67 


36 


U FT/3 FT 
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Appendix D-6 

Questionnaire Concerning 
United Cerebral Palsy Programs 
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THE OHIO STATK UNIVKIISITV 



Dear UCP Director: 

The Mental Retardation Component of the Ohio State University, Division of 
Family and Child Development has for the past two years been developing a 
.pompetency-Based Model to prepare teachers of very young (0-6) handicapped 
children. The Project is presently, interested in existing and prospective 
Job opportxmities in the State of Ohio for the graduates of this program. 

We would appreciate your cooperation in filling out the form on the bottom half 
of this letter and returning it to: 

Dr. George W. Etheridge 
Room 315 Campbell Hall 
1787 l^eil Avenue 
Columbus, Ohio ^^-3210 



The following information would be useful to us: 

1. Do you have prograin(s) for children 0-6 years of age? ^ 

2. If so, how many? \ ^ 

3. What is the total number of children 0-6 years of age in the program(s) ?.. 

h. What is your total paid staff composition? full time ^ 

part time ^ 

5. Do you project an increase in your staff over the next year? , 

If so, how many? full time 

paxt time ^ 



ERIC 
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Appendix D-7 

Breakdown of United Cerebral Palsy 
Programs in Ohio 
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Breakdown of United Cerebral Palsy Programs in Ohio 



- County 
. City 


Have 

Programs 


How 
Many 


Total 
No. of 
Children 


Full-time 
Staff 


Part-time 
Staff 


Increase 


Akron 


yes 


2 


38 


3 


3 


, 1-2 . 




yes 


2 


19 


1 


2 


N 




yes 


2 


75 


1* 


1* 


N 




no 












Cincinnati 


yes 


5 


1*2 


7 


1* 


2 


Franklin 


yes 


1 


16 


3 




N 


Youngstown 


yes 


1 


32 


10 


3 


1» 


Coltmbus 


yes 


1 


1» 


1 








yes 


3 


26 


3 


1* 


N 


TOTAL 




IT 


252 


32 


20 


T-8 
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